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Art. I. Philofophical Tranfa&ions of the Royal Society of London, 
Vol. LXXV. for the Year 1785. . 


Account of the PHILOSOPHICAL * Papers in both Parts of this Volume. 


Art. 23. Experiments on Air. By Henry Cavendifh, E/g. 
F.R.S. and 4.8. 


HE fubje& of this Paper is, the caufe of the diminution of 


air by the electric foark ; which the Author finds not to be 
owing to the burning of any inflammable matter in the appa- 
ratus (to which he had attributed it, in his preceding Paper +), 
but to the conver/ion of phlogifticated air into nitrous acid; a point 
which is here ettablifhed by experiments that appear to us of the 
moft decifive kind, and which we look upon as one of the moft 
interefting difcoveries hitherto made in what is called pneu- 
matic chemiftry, whether confidered in a philofophical view, or 
with regard to practical utility. 

When the electric fpark was tranfmitted through common 
air, included in a glafs tube, between fhort columns of folution 
of litmus, the ait was diminifhed, and the litmus was reddened, 
as it is by acids. ‘u 

When lime water was ufed inftead of the litmus, and the 
foark continued till the air could be no further diminifhed, the 
air was reduced to two thirds of its original bulk,—a greater di- 
minution than it fuffers by mere phlogiftication, which is only 
about one fifth of the whole; and in the lime water not the leaft 
cloud could be perceived: which confirms a part of his former 
fuppofition, that no fixed air is generated in this procefs. Even 
fixed air, afterwards introduced, occafioned no cloudinefs, fo 
that the lime muft have become faturated with an acid; and 
accordingly, on the fuperaddition of a little cauftic volatile ale 
cali to abforb that acid, a precipitate was immediately perceived. 





* For the MatHeMaTieat Papers, in the fr? Part, fee our laft 
month’s Review. 
+ See the Monthly Review for April 1785, 
Vor. LXXLV. » 4 
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To inveftigate the nature of the acid generated in this opera- 
tion, he ufed foap lees, or cauftic alcaline lixivium, made from 
falt of tartar; by which the diminution was found to go on rae 
ther fafter than when the ajr was confined by lime water. He 
firft made fome experiments to determine, what degree of purity 
the air fhould be of, in order to its being diminifhed moft rea- 
dily and to the greateft degree; and found a mixture of five 
parts of pure or dephlogifticated air with three parts of common 
air (or, which is the fame thing, feven parts of pure air with 
three parts of phirgiflicated) to be the moft eminently poflefled of 
that property, dilappearing almoft totally by the electric fpark. 
By repeatedly paffing the {park through this mixture, fupplying 
freth quantities of the two airs till no further diminution took 
place, that is, till the alcali was faturated, and could abforb no 
more of the generated acid, the lixivium was found perfectly 
neutralized, and yielded, on evaporation, true nitre, in the fame 
quantity as if it had been neutralized by common nitrous acid, 

This nitre pofieffed one property, from which an unwary ob- 
ferver would have concluded it to participate of marine acid ; 
making an evident precipitation in folution of filver, although, 
to prevent all danger of an excefs of alcali, fome purified nitrous 
acid had been added to it previous to the trial with the filver. It 
happily occurred to this intelligent experimenter, that the pre- 
cipitation of the metal might be owing to the nitrous acid in the 
falt being phlogiflicated, which he judged it to be from the {mell ; 
and to try whether common nitre, much phlogifticated, would 
really have that effect, he expofed fome nitre to the fire, in an 
earthen retort, till it had yielded a good deal of dephlogifticated 
air; then diflolving it in water, and adding pure fpirit of nitre 
till it was fenfibly acid, that there might be no danger of the 
alcali predominating, he found that on dropping into it folution 
of filver, it immediately made a copious precipitation ; and that 
on being deprived of part of its phlogifton, by evaporation, and 
expofure for a few weeks to the atmofphere, it lof that property. 
This effe& of phlogifticated nitre, as the Author very juftly ob- 
ferves, * is worth the attention of chemifts, as otherwife they may 
fometimes be led into miftakes, in inveftigating the prefence of 
marine acid by folution of filver;’ and we beg leave to add, that 
it points out a new ficld of curious and ufeful enquiry, the effets 
of phlogifticated acids or falts upon other metallic folutions. 

It appears from the Author’s preceding Paper, that when nitre 
is detonated with charcoal, the acid of the nitre is converted 
into phlogifticated air. Phlogifticated air, therefore, being no 
other than nitrous acid combined with phlogifton, ought to be 
reduced to nitrous acid by being deprived of that phlogifton ; 
and this may be effected by the fuperaddition of pure air, which 


unites with the phlogifton into water. It follows therefore, 
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that phlogifticated air ought to be reduced to nitrous acid by 
being chemically combined with pure air; only the acid thus 
formed will be more dilute, in confequence of the water pro- 
duced at the fame time, than if it was obtained by a fimple fe- 
paration of the pbhlogifton. 

This being premifed, the theory of the prefent experiments is 
obvious. The chemical combination of the two airs is effe€icd 
by the eledtrical fpark. The fpark produces no diminution in 
either of them feparately ; but when they are mixed together in 
due proportions, it occafions them totally to difappear, and 
nitrous acid [diluted with water] is formed in their room: the 
acid, as faft as it is generated, is imbibed by the alcali placed for 
that purpofe, which thus becomes of courfe a folution of nitre. 

Though nitrous acid, united with phlogifton, is converted 
into air poflefiing all the known properties of the phlogifticated 
part of atmofpheric air (being unfit to fupport fire or animal 
life—not much lighter than common air—not diminifhed by 
lime water, by cauftic alcalies, or by nitrous air); and though 
it is reafonable to fuppofe, that part at leaft of the phlogifticated 
air of the atmofphere confifts of this acid united with phlogifton, 
yet it might fairly be doubted whether the whole is of this kind. 
Mr. Cavendifh has therefore made fome experiments for afcer- 


_ , taining this point, and concludes from them, that if there is any 


part of the phlogifticated atmofpheric air not reducible by the 
above means to nitrous acid, it does not amount to more than 
zicth of the whole. 

He concludes this:important Paper with fome experiments 
tending too fhew, agreeably to his former fuppofition, that air 
may be diminifhed by the electric fpark in confequence of the 
burning and decompofition of inflammable matter in the liquors by 
which it is confined. Pure air, confined by “»lution of litmus, 
was diminifhed almoft half: the litmus almoft entirely loft its 
colour; and lime water, let up into the tube, fhewed, by the 
cloudinefs it acquired, that fixed air had been difengaged, 

Art. 15. Experiments and Obfervations relating to Air and Water. 
By the Kev. Jofeph Prieftley, LL.D. F.R.S. 

In this Paper the Doétor confirms the opinions of Mr. Ca- 
vendifh and Mr. Watt (See our Review for April 1785) ; and, by 
diverfifying the experiments, throws new light upon fome other 
chemical proceflcs. 

One of the moft fimple of the preceffles called phiogific, is, 
the ignition of metals in pure air. Iron turnings or fhaving:, 
fired by a burning glafs, in this air confined by mercury, dimi- 
nifhed the air, in d:fferent trials, to one tenth, one twelfth, and 
one fifteenth of its original bulk; but no water appeared, or at 
leaft no more than might be imagined to have been included 


along with the materials. 
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From other experiments, however, he concludes, with his 
friend Mr. Watt, that the pure air, uniting with the phlogifton 
of the iron, had actually formed water; but this water remained 
intimately combined with the iron calx, not feparable by tne 
mere force cf heat. Of the air that remained after the opera- 
tion, about one fifth was fixed air, formed alfo, moft probably, 
from a combination of the pure air with pare of the philogifton 
of the iron (for fixed air and water feem now to be combinations 
of the fame elements, only in different proportions), and it did 
not appear that any phlogifticated air had been produced in the 
procels, 

The iron had melted, and run into round balls; and, in 
many repetitions of the experiment, it was always found to have 
received an intreafe of weight, very nearly equal to that of the 
air which had difappeared. It was net a pure calx, or flag, but 
a calciform fubjlance, the fame as the f{cales which fly from iron 
when made red hot, or the fubflance into which it runs bya 
very intenfe heat in an open fire. 

Concluding from hence, that iron, fufhciently heated, is ca- 
pable of extracting pure air from the mafs of the atmofphere, he 
melted fome iron in the open air by the burning lens, and found 
it was eafily kept in fufion for a certain time, exhibiting the 
appearance of bailing, or throwrug out air, whereas it was reaily 
imbiving air: when it was faturated, the fufion ceafed, andvits 
weight was found increafed about one third. Steel, and dif- 
ferent forts of bar iron, were tried, with the fame event: but 
the fufion of ca/? zron was attended with a fingular circumitance, 
which made the increafe of its weight impoflible to be afcer- 
tained ; being difperfed in a thoufand directions, and exhibiting 
the appearance of a beautiful firework. 

~This calciform iron, faturated with pure air, he revived into 
perfect iron by melting it in inflammable air. Though a large 
quantity of the inammable air was imbibed, the iron loft con- 
fiderably of its weight, but a quantity of water was produced, 
on the fides of the receiver, amounting te full as much as the 
iron had loft, and exceeding the weight of the air that difappeared, 
{o that it muft have proceeded from the fubftance which had been 
combined with the iron calx. In fhort, as the iron flag con- 
fifted of the calx or earth of the metal combined with water, 
that water, though not feparable by mere heat, was driven out 
by the fuperior affinity of inflammable air to the iron earth, 

The fcales which fly from copper when red hot, produced 
water in like manner, on being revived in inflammable air ; and 
the mercurial calx, called precipitate per fe, did the fame. 

The Doéor had concluded from his tormer experiments, that 
inflantmable air is pure phlogijion;.and now acknowledges that 
he was mifled by appearances, which were indeed fuch that any 
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gerfon might have been deceived by them. No one could ima- 
gine, till repeated experiments had connrmed it, * the pqwer- 
ful attraétion which iron of charcoal have for water, when tn- 
tenfely heated. They will find, and atiradt it, in the midft of 
the hortteft fire, and through any pores that may be left open in 
a retort.’ 

Having been apprized of the influence of unperceived moifture 
in the produétion of inflammable air, he filled a gun barrel with 
iron filings, without taking any particular precaution to dry 
them. They continued to yield inflammable air for many hours; 
but at length the production of air ceafed: on adding water, 
the air was again produced ; and a few repetitions of the expe- 
riments convinced him, that water is eJential to the formation 
of inflammable air from iron. 

Water was found equally neceflary for the produ@ion of in- 
flammable air from charcoal. In the Doctor’s former experi- 
ments of the decompofition of charcoal by the burning-glafs, the 
water had been fupplied by the wet leathers with which the re- 
ceiver was fecured : on ufing cement inftead of the leathers, only 
an inconfiderable quantity of the charcoal was decompofed, even 
with the advantage ef a good fun, and an excellent burning 
lens. 

The Door next proceeds to a fet of experiments, fufficiently 
interefting, but not quite fo fatisfa@ory in their refults ;—of 
tran{mitting the fteam of boiling water through red hot tubes of 
iron, copper, and earthen ware, iilled with charcoal, and with 
iron fhavings; by which means large quantities of inflammable 
air are produced. Lavoifier had concluded, from experiments 
of this kind, that there is no fuch thing as phlogifton; that the 
water is decompofed in the procefs, and that the iniammable 
air is one ef its conftituent parts. ‘The details and calcvlations 
bere given by Dr. Prieftley do not at all warrant that opinion : 
ail the phenomena, and the quantities of air produced, are per- 
fectly confiftent with the common theory, that the principle of 
infammability is afforded by the charcoal or iron: when mate- 
rials not containing the inflammable principle were employed, 
no inflammable air was produced. 3 

The inflammable air, obtained in this manner from iron, was 
found to be of the lighteft kind, and free from that offenfive fmell 
which is generaily occalioned by the rapid folution of metals in 
gil of vitriol, The air is extricated alfo in as little time, in this 
way, as by any mode of folution, and in much greater quantity : 
two ounces of iron, diflolved in acids, will yield about 800 
cunce meafures of air; but the fame quantity, treated in this 
manner, yielded 1054 ounces, the iron gaining in the procefs 
Rearly one third of its original weight, 
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From thefe circumftances the Doftor recommends this method 
as tig cheapeft that has yet been ufed for filling balls ns with the 
lighteft inflammable air. A caft iron cylinder, containing the 
iron fhavings (which are more convenient than filings, as not 
lying fo clofe), may be placed horizontally among the coals, in 
a proper furnace, communicating, at one end, with the upper 
part of a boiler of water, and at the other, with a common 
worm, for condenfing the watery fleam that comes over with 
the air; from the other extremity of which worm, the air may 
be conveyed to the balloon. 

The Doétor had concluded, on a former occafior, that the 
blood in the lungs parts with phlogifton in refpiration, He 
now adds, that while it gives out phiogifton, it takes in pure 
air; being perfectly analogous, in that refpe@, to iron melted 
in contaét with the atmofphere: in both cafes, while pure air is 
imbibed, phlogifton is extricated, and fixed air is produced, 
Art. 21. An Account of fome Experiments on the Lofs of Weight tn 

Bodies on being melted or heated. by George Fordyce, M. D. 

F.R.S. 

A glafs globe, three inches in d'ameter, with 1700 grains of 
water in it, was fealed hermetically, and weighed in a balance 
which, when loaded with a weight of between four and five 
ounces in each feale, turned with ;,'s5 of agrain. ‘The globe 
was fet in a freezing mixture; and being taken out at intervals, 
and wiped clean and weighed, it was found, when juft beginning 
to freeze, to have gained ;', of a grain in weight, and to gain more 
and more as the congelation advanced, til] at laft, the whole being 
frozen, the increafe amounted to above ;’; of agrain. As the 
ice thawed, the weight diminifhed again, and when wholly li- 
quefied, it was exactly the fame as at firft, 

Though the Doétor gives an account only of this one ex- 
periment, he fays he has made many others, and that there 
has not appeared any circumftance of contradiction in them: 
the effect is indeed fo fingular, that one, or a few experi- 
ments, would be infufficient for eftadlifhing it. He fuppofes 
the increafe of weight in freezing to arife, either from fome 
fubftance imbibed through the glafs, and which is neceflary to 
render the water folid; or from an increafe of the gravitating 
power of the water; which laft he feems to think the moft 
probable caufe, ¢ as heat certainly diminifhes the attractions 
of cohefion, chemiftry, magnetifm, and elediricity; and if it 
fhould alfo turn out to diminih the attraction of gravitation, I 
fhould not hefitate (he fays) to confider heat as the quality of di- 
minution of attraction, which would in that cafe account for ail 
itsteftects.’ For alcertaining this point, he propofes a pendu- 
lum to be formed of water, and another of ice, of the fame 

length, 
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length, and in every other refpect fimilar; and computes, that 

if they are made to {wing feconds, and if the gravitation of ice 

be greater than that of water in the proportion pointed out by 
his experiment, the pendulum of water will lofe near three fe- 
conds a day. 

As it may probably be fome time before an experiment of 
fuch nicety can be executed, we would juft hint to the Do@ora 
more fimple one,* which, though it fhou!d not prove quite de- 
cifive, may yet give fome light into this matter, If heat be no- 
thing elfe but the diminution of the gravitating or attracting 
force of a body; and if a variation of this gravitating force, cors 
refponding to twenty degrees or a little more of Fahrenheit’s ther- 
mometer, was fenfible in Dr. Fordyce’s balance; a variation 
correfponding to five or fix hundred degrees, which may be mea- 
fured by the fame thermometer, muft be much more fenfible ; 
and mercury, fealed up in the fame globe that the water was, 
muft vary in its abfolute weight, in the different degrees of heat 
which it may be expofed to, not /ixtieth or /ixteenth parts of a 
grain, but /ixty or feventy grains. 

Art. 11. Objervations and Experiments on the Light of Bodies in 
a State of Combuftion. By the Rev. Mr. William Morgan. 
This Paper confifts of a feries of facts, and conclufions drawn 

from them, tending to account for the different colours of the 
light emitted, in different circumftances, by bodies in com- 
buftion, ‘The Author a/umes three principles as the bafis of his 
theory; 3. IUhat light, like all other bodies, is /ubjeé? to the laws 
of attraGiion; 2. That it is a heterogeneous body, and that the fame 
attractive power operates with different degrees of force on its diffe- 
vent paris; and 3. That the light which efcapes from com- 
buftibles, in their decompofition by heat or other means, was, 
previous to its efcape, @ component part of thofe fubfiances. If 
thefe principles be admitted (and the experiments here enume- 
rated render them very probable), it naturally follows from 
them, that when the attractive force, by which the feveral rays 
are attached to a body, is weakened, fome of thefe rays will 
efcape fooner than others. Thofe muft efcape firft, which are 
united with the leaft degree of power, and thefe are found to be, 
the violet, the blue, and the indigo; next, thofe which adhere 
more ftrongly, viz. the green and the yellow; whilft the orange 
and the red adhere ftill more ftrongly, and are the laft to quit 
their bafis. 

It cannot efcape our philofophical Readers (and the Rev. Dr. 
Rich, Price, who communicated the Paper to the Society, has 
taken notice of it in a poltfcript), that the order, here affigned, 
of the adhefion of the different rays to the bodies in which they 
are combined, is the reverfe of that in which they are refracted, 


or turned out of their courfe, upon pafling from one tranfparent 
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medium into another of different denfity ; the rays which adhere 
moft firongly as a component part of bodies being thofe which 
are the /ea/t refrangible, and vice verfa. This, however, is no- 
wife repugnant to Mr. Morgan’s theory ; for the force which 
unites the rays of light to bodies, net only poffibly may be, as the 
Doétor expreffes it, but mof? probably 1s, and by thofe who are 
acquainted with the nature of chemical union muft be expected 
to be, a different power from that which refradts them. 

The numerous faéts, ftated in this Paper, feem to fhew, that the 
general law above mentioned does actually take place in com- 
buftion ; and that the various colours of bodies in this ftate are uni- 
formly regulated by the differences in the attraétive forces of the 

different coloured rays. Thus, at the lower extremity of the fame 
of a candle, where the heat is inconfiderable, a blue colour may 
be always obferved, and, by attentive examination, a violet and 
indigo may be d: iftinguifhed= from thence to the top, the heat fuc- 
ceffively increafing, the different rays become blended, and pro- 
duce whitenefs, “Sulphur, fpirit of wine, &c. kindled by a {mail 
heat, emit blue rays only; but when thrown fuddenly into ftrong 
heat, the other rays alfo are detached, and a dazzling whitenefs 
refults. Our common fuel retains the red rays after all the others 
have been diffipated, and thus becomes a red coa!; but as the 
decompofition is fucceffive, from the furface to the centre, the 
fuperficial parts become red before the internal have parted with 
the other coloured rays.—As the rapidity of the decompofition, 
fo alfo the emiffion of the different rays, is influenced by the 
quality of the air which ferves as a medium for the combuftion. 
In dephlogifticated or pure air, a candle burns moft rapidly and 
brilliantly ; and the blue colour of fulphureous flame is changed 
to a dazzling white. “The flame of inflammable air, when 
mixed with nitrous air, is green ; with common air, it is white, 
ftrongly tinged with indigo and violet; but when mixed with, 
or furrounded by, pure air, the brilliancy of its flame is moft 
fingularly beautiful. Some bodies require much greater degrees 
of heat than others for their decompofition ; and the emiffion of 
the coloured rays varies accordingly. Zinc, in a fuil red heat, 
yields only a bluéifh green flame. Ia the brafs founderies, 
though the heat is Rigi. it is fcarcely adequate to the decom- 
pofition of the metallic vapour which arifes from the melted brafs, 
and the flame has a very fingular appearance ; for while its 
edges are green, its body is fuch as to give the objeéts around a 
very pallid or ghaftly hue, in coniequence of its wanting that 
portion of red rays which is neceffary to make a perfeét white. 

After the facts and obfervations relative to common flame, the 
Author examines the phenomena of electric and phofphoric light 


_ jn a variety of circumftances ; and finds thefe alfo to agree with 


his theory. But of this curious enquiry, confifting of experi- 
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ments connected with one another, and whofe refult depends og 
particular circumftances, we find it impoffible to give a fatif- 
factory idea within any compafs that we can conveniently allow 
to a fingle article of a colletion. We fhall only add, with regard 
to pho/phori (or bodies that imbibe a portion of the light they are 
expoled to, and afterwards part with it, either fpontaneoufly or 
by means of heat, fo as to appear luminous in the dark), that he 
reckons thofe to be the ftrongeft which yicld a purpée light, and 
thofe the weakeft which yield a redone; the former, though 
they imbibe a// the rays, parting only with thofe which are the 
mott flightly adherent ; whilft the latter cannot even receive any 
other than thofe which are attraéted the moft ftrongly. This 
appears to us to be his meaning, though he is lefs explicit here 
than in any other part of his fubjeét; and we think fome fur- 
ther experiments may be neceflary for eftablifhing this part of 

his theory. 
Art. 14. Eleérical Experiments made in order to afcertain the none 

conducting Power of a perfec? Vacuum, &c. By the fame. 

The non-conducting power of a perfeét vacuum, which has 
been much controverted among philcfophers, is here finally efta- 
blifhed. The difficulty is, to obtain a perfe@t vacuum, the me- 
thods hitherto employed being inadequate to that purpofe. The 
Torricellian vacuum, over the mercury in the tube of a baro- 
meter, or one procured on the fame principle in a fhorter tube, 
by exhaufting the air from above the furface of the mercury in 
the ciftern, till the mercury in the tube fubfides, are known to 
be freely permeable to the electric fluid; for when the fealed end 
of the tube, coated fome way with tin foil, is applied to the 
electrified conductor, the cavity becomes immediately luminous 
from end toend. A careful boiling of the mercurial gauge for 
fome hours, with fevera! minute attentions pointed out in this 
Paper, are neceflary for depriving it perfeQly of air; and when 
the vacuum is made perfect, no effort can produce the fmalleft 
ray of light, or the flighteft charge. If the mercury has been 
imperfectly boiled, the tube becomes luminous, and the light 
in this cafe is of a beautiful green colour; whereas, in air rare- 
fied by an air pump, it is always violet or purple. The dif- 
ference is fo remarkable, that even the degree of the rarefaction 
of the air may be nearly determined by this means; for Mr. 
Morgan mentions inftances, ‘ where a (mal! particle of air having 
found its way into his vacuum, the electric light became vifible, 
and, as ufual, of a green colour; but the charge being often 
repeated, the gauge has at length cracked at its fealed end, and, 
in confequence, the external air, by being admitted into the in- 
fide, has gradually produced a change in the electric light, from 
green to blue, from blue to indigo, and fo on to violet and 
purple, till the medium at laft has become fo denfe, as no longer 
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to be a condudtor of electricity.” When the light is violet. or 
indigo, the air is at the maximum of its conducting power: fome 
experiments feem to prove, that by rarefying it more and more, it 
becomes lefs and lefs conducting, up to the perfect vacuum, 
which is abfolutely a non-conduGor ; and that the condudting 
power is in like manner diminifhed by condenfation. 

Art. 13. Remarks on Specific Grauities taken at different Degrees of 
Heat, and an eafy Method of reducing them to a common Stand- 
ard. By Richard Kirwan, Ey. F.R.S. 

Mr. Kirwan takes for his ftandard heat 62° of Fahrenheit’s 
thermometer ; and finds that in that temperature a cubic foot of 
water weighs 1000 ounces averdupois, and a cubic inch 253,182 
grains troy. From this point, up to boiling, or 212°, he finds 
the bulk of the water to be enlarged 65,327 cubic inches on the 
cubic foot ; fo that a given meafure of boiling water weighs lefs 
than an equal meafure of the fame water at 62°, in the propor- 
tion of 1¢00 to 1065,327. But as the increafe of bulk is by no 
means uniform inits progrefs, he examines how much it amounts 
to for every 20 degrees of the thermometer, and has drawn up 
the refults of his experiments in the form of a table, the appa- 
rent utility of which, on many common occafions, has induced 
us to gratify our readers with an abftract of it. 
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Inorcaic on a | Weightora The firit column exprefles the 

Heat. pees — cubic inch 5 | degrees of. the thermometer ; and 

eee ics in erin’ | the laft, the weight of a cubic 

° inch of water at the refpective 

sane 4,892 24358 heats. The middle column fhews 

202 , 244,51 the number of cubic inches, which 

12.818 . a cubic foot (or 1728 cubic inches) 

ie , 246,33 of water is increafed or diminifhed 

11,533 ates by the correfponding intervals of 

site 247,97 $20 degrees. Now thefe incre- 

10,209 ne ments of bulk, from the ftandard 

142 249543 point 62°, to 112, added together, 

9,103 fhould make 65,327; but by fome 

122 250575 miftake of the printer (or perhaps 

7,920 : by the ftandard point having been 

sas : 251,89 taken a little lower when this laft 

537 P refult was afcertained) they come 

82 252,72 | trifle lefs: the difference how- 

3,120 ever is immaterial in practice, not 

62 | ————] 253,182 | amounting to quite a thirtieth part 
om of a cubic inch, 

1,936 The application of thefe data is 

42 253,463 | obvious ;—for finding the abfo- 

lute weight of a given meafure of 

36 water at any particular heat,—for 

) finding the weight of a given bulk 


of 
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of any folid body that has been weighed, hydroftatically, in wa- 

ter of a known temperature; or for reducing the fpecific gravity 

of a body, afcertained in water of any given temperature, to 
what it would be at the ftandard point 62°; for, as the weight 
of a cubic foot of water at 62°, is to the weight of a cubic foot 
of water at the given temperature, fo is the fpecific gravity found 
at the given temperature, to the fpecific gravity that would be 
found at 62°. 

NATURAL HistTory. 

Art. 25. Abfradt of a Regifter of the Barometer, Thermometer, 
and Rain, at Lyndon in Rutland, 17843; by Thomas Barker, 
Efq. Alfo of the Rain at South Lambeth, Surry; and at Sel- 
bourn and Fyfield, Hamp/fhire. 

Art. 1. An Account of an artificial Spring of Water. By Erafmus 

Darwin, 47. D. F.R.S. 

Near the Door’s houfe in Derby was an old well, which 
had been long difufed on account of the badnefs of its water: 
the ground, through which it was funk, confilted of a black, 
loofe, moift earth, which appears to have been very lately a mo- 
rafs; with a bed of red marle at the bottom. Obferving that at 
the diftance of half a mile, about four or five feet above the level 
of this well, there is a copious {pring of good water, with a like 
red marle on the higher grounds beyond it, he concluded, that 
by boring through the bed of marle, he might come to the fame 
gaod water, and which would rife to the fame height, as that 
fpring. Accordingly, having emptied the well by a pump, and 
bored to the depth of thirteen yards, till fome fand was brought 
up by the augre, driving in a pipe to carry up the water, and 
excluding that of the morafly fides by a wall of rammed clay and 
well-bricks, he found the event fully to anfwer his e%pe€tatio 





purer and more plentiful ; probably by wafhing away the loofer 
and more foluble matters in its channel. 

This is one inftance, among many, of the advantages arifing 
in common life from a knowledge of the ftru€ture of the earth. 
The ingenious Author accounts for the effet very fatisfactorily, 
from the difpofition of the fuperficial parts of the earth into 
ftrata, and from the formation of mountains by:fome fubterra- 
neous power pufhing up a number of ftrata in particular parts, 
analogous to the bur formed by preffing a bodkimthrough feveral 
leaves of paper. The fummit of fuch a mountainpeing in courfe 
of time worn away, fome of the interior ftrata become expofed ; 
and thofe, which thus lie uppermoft in the mountain, are the 
lowermoft in the contiguous valley. As the elevated parts are 
colder than the valleys (one principal caufe of which he fup- 
pofes to be, the lefs condenfed ftate of the air, which thence be- 


comes a detter conductor of heat, as well as of eleCtricity), it is 
from 
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In the courfe of fome months, the water, at firft good, became’ 
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from the water condenfed on thofe cold furfaces of mountains, 

that our common fprings have their origin; for, fliding between 

the ftrata, it defcends till it finds, or makes, an outlet, and will, 

of confequence, rife up again to the level of that part of the 

mountain where it originated. ° 

Art. 3. An Account of Morne Garou, a Mountain in the Ifland of 
t, Vincent, with a Defcription of the Volcano on its Summit. In 

a Letter from Mr. James Anderfon, Surgeon. 

Mr. Anderfon gives a circumftantial detail of his laborious 
and hazardous journey up the mountain, over rocks and preci- 
pices, and through pathlefs woods, obftru@ed, as thofe of the 
Weit Indies generally are, with thick underwood, and a variety 
of climbing plants, tw:fted together like ropes, and extending | in 
all direGions. Above the -woody region was a thick, long 
grafs, with branching ferns; and above this, nothing but bar- 
rennefs over tae whole {ummit of the mountain, On the con- 
fines of the graffy revion and the barren, he found fome beauti- 
ful plants, te mofs in fuch pienty, that he frequently funk to 
the knees in it: this is the only place in the Weit Indies where 
he had ever feen mofs. 

Arrived at length at the top, he found his labours amply re 
warded by a fudden difplay of one of the grandeft and mot aw- 
ful fcenes he had.ever beheld ;—-an excavation on the centre of 
the mountain; in diameter fomething more than a mile; in cir- 
cumference, to appearance a perfect circle; in depth above a 
quarter of mile, and narrowing a little, but very regularly, to 
the bottom.—In the centre of the bottom is a burning mountain, 
about a mile in circumference, and of a conic form; on the 
fummit of which, from the center of the top, rifes another 

unt, eight or ten feet high, a perfect cone, with a column of 
as iffuing from its apex. Great quantities of fmoke iffue 
from moft parts of the mountain, efpecially on the north fide, 
which appears to be burning from top to bottom, and the heat is 
fo intenfe that it is impoflible to go upon it.: Going round the 
bafe is very dangerous, as large mafles of rock are conftantly 
{plitting with the heat, and tumbling to the bottom. 

Mr. Anderfon gives a drawing of this immenfe crater, and 
an account of the mineral produdtions obferved on it. He thinks 
the volcano is “but recent, as {mall fhrubs and grafs, wiich 
grow on feveral parts of it, look as if they had been lately 
feorched. From the fituation of the Weft India iflands, to one 
another, and to the continent of South America, he fuppofes 
there is a fubmarine communication between their refpective 
volcanic mountains. 

We fhall extraé&t one obfervation more, which feems to de- 
ferve notice, refpeGiing the motion of the clouds on this moun- 
tain. ( Although there are feveral parts on it higher than the 

mourn 
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mouth of the crater, yet their attraction was always to it., After 
entering its eaft or windward fide, they funk a confiderable way 
into it; then, mounting the oppofite fide, and whirling round 
the north-weft fide, they ran along aridge, which tended nearly 
north-eaft, and afterwards funk into a deep ravin, which divided 
this ridge from another on the north-weft corner of the moun- 
tain, and the higheft on it, lying nearly fouth and north, They 
keep the courfe * this ridge to the fouth ‘end, and thea whirl 
off weft in their natural courfe.’ 

Art. 17. Defcription of anew marime Animal. By Mr. Everard 
Home, Surgeon. With a Popfcript by John Hunter, E/y. con- 
taining anatomical Remarks upon the fame. 

This animal was difcoveied, and indeed firft brought within 
our reach, on the fouth-eaft coaft of Barbadoes, in confequence 
of the dreadful hurricane which happened in that ifland in the 
year 1780; by which immentfe quantities of large coral rocks 
were forced up from the bottom of the bay, making a reef along 
the coaft for the extent of feveral miles, at the diftance of only a 
few yards from the fhore. In this reef of coral was found an 
infinite number of large pieces of brain-ftone, containing the 
fhells of this animal, but the animals themfelves had either been 
Jong dead, or deftroyed by the agitation of the rocks: fome few 
of the brain-ftones, that had been thrown beyond the reef, and 
lodged in the fhoal water, having received lefs injury, the ani- 
mals were in them preferved unhurt. Mr. Home gives a de- 
fcription of the animal, and drawings of it, both in its ftate of 
reft, and while in fearch of food; and Mr. Hunter has added 
fuch particulars relative to its anatomical ftructure, as could be 
obferved in a (pecimen kept in fpirits. 

Art. 2. dn Account of an English Bird of the Genus Motacilla, 
Juppojed to be hitherto unnoticed by Britifh Ornithologifts; obferved 
by the Rev. John Lightfoot, AZ 4. FL R.S. 

This bird may be cailed Motacilla arundinacea, the reed wren, 
from the fingularity of its neft, which was the circumftance 
that firft attraéted the Author’s notice. This neft is a curious 
ftructure, unlike that of any other bird he is acquainted with ; 
compofed, externally, of dry ftalks of grafs, lined, for the mof 
part, with the flowery tufts of the common reed, and faftened, 
like a hammock, between three or four ftalks of reeds (fome- 
times of other plants), which run through the fides of the neft, 
at mearly equal diftances. He gives a particular defcription, and 
drawing, of the bird, the neft, and the eggs; which laft are four 
in number, of a dirty white colour, {tained all over with dull 
olive-coloured fpots. The bird is frequent on the banks of the 
river Coln near Uxbridge, and has been found alfo in the neigh- 
bourhaed of Dartford in Kent, 


Art. 
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Art. Se Defeription of a Plant yielding Afufetida. By John 
Hope, 4D. F.R.S. 

Dr. Hope received from Peterfburg two roots of a plant which 
Dr. Pallas had raifed from the feeds of afafoetida. He planted 
them in the open ground, in the botanic garden at Edinburgh : 
and he has here given a botanic defcription and drawings of it, 
under the name of Afafetida: planta umbellifera, tripedalis, 
ereéta, ramofa, glauca, flore lutea; without afligning its piace in 
the Linnzan fyftem. The ftem is deciduous, but the root pe- 
rennial, . Every part, when wounded, pours out a rich milky 
juice, refembling, in fmell and tafte, afafoetida; and as the plant 
bears the open air of this climate without protection, and even 
in an unfavourable feafon produced a good deal of feed, there is 
fome reafon to hope, that it may become an article of cultiva- 
tion in this country, of confiderable importance, , 

The Doétor remarks, that Kempfer’s defcription and figure 
of the afafcetida plant differ in many refpects from the prefent. 
But as Kempfer was himfelf upon the mountains in Perfia 
where the drug is colleéted, and as his fidelity, both in defcrib- 
fng and delineating, is unimpeached, Sir Jofeph Banks, in a 
note upon this paflage, very juftly obferves, that this drug, like 
fanguis draconis and fome others, may be indifferently the pro- 
duce of various fpecies of plants. 

We beg leave, however, to take notice of a difference of ano- 
ther kind, and which appears to us more important. ‘The re- 
cent juice of Dr. Hope’s plant is faid only to refemble afafcetida 
in fmell and tafte; whereas that of Kampfer’s, in its native 
mountaing, is infinitely /fronger than the afafcetida as brought 
to us. 

Art. 20. An Account of the fenfitive Quality of the Tree Averrhoa 
Carambala. By Robert Bruce, M4. D. 

This tree, called in Bengal Camruc, or Camrunga, is pofleffed 
of a power fomewhat fimilar to that of the fenfitive plant: ‘ the 
leaves, on being touched, move very perceptibly,’ and, from 
the experiments here related, it appears to be in the pedicles of 
the leaves that the power refides ; for an impreffion upon the /ub- 

ance of the leaf by cutting, pinching, &c. produces no motion. 
Art. 19. 4 Account of a Stag’s Head and Horns, found at Alport, 
in the Parifh of Youlgreave, in the County of Derby. By the Rev. 

Robert Barker, B.D 

In a quarry of the {tone called in this part of the country tuft 
(formed by the depofit of water pafling through beds of vege- 
table matter), feveral fragments of horns and bones were met 
with ; and among the reft, the head and horns here defcribed, 
bedded in a folid piece of rock, . 

(The Mathematical Papers contained in the fecond Part of this vo- 
lume of the Tranfattions, remain for a future article, which we hope te 


give next month.) 
C h 4 ART. 
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Art. II. Dr. Gillies’s Hiftory of Ancient Greece, continued. See our 
laft Month’s Review. 


E were obliged to be very brief in the notice we took of 

this valuable work, in our laft number, for want of 

room ; but we have, this month, left {pace fufficient for a more 

ample fpecimen. We concluded the preceding extract with the 

remark, that there is a degree of originality and ingenuity ia 

our Hiftorian’s reflections on the nature of the religious inftitu- 

tions of the Greeks, and on their effec? as moral fanélions. We 

fhall tranfcribe a few pages from this part of the performance ; 
which, we doubt not, will be very acceptable to our Readers : 

‘ The fceptre, which denoted the conneétion of civil power with 
facred protection, was conferred on thofe who, while they continued 
the humble minifters of the gods, were appointed to be the chief, 
but accountable guardians of the people*. The fame voice that 
fummoned the warriors to arms, or that decided, in time of peace, 
their domeftic contentions, conducted the order of their relfgious 
worfhip, and prefided in the prayers and hymns addrefled to the di- 
vinity. Thefe prayers and hymns, together with the important rite 
of facrifice (which likewife was performed by royal hands), formed 
the ceremenial part of the Grecian religion. The moral was far more 
extenfive, including the principal offices of life, and the nobleft vir- 
tues of the mind. The ufeful quality of courage was peculiarly ac- 
ceptable to the ftern god of war; but the virtues of charity and hof- 
pitality were {till more pleafing to the more amiable divinitiest+. The 
jubmiilion of fubjeéts to their prince, the duty of a prince to pre- 
ferve inviolate the rights of his fubjeéts J, the obedience of children 
to their parents §, the refpect of the young for the aged, the fecred 
laws of truth, juftice, honour, and decency, were inculcated and 
maintained by the awful authority of religion. Even the mof ordi- 
nary tranfactions of private life were snteomadl by the piety of the 
Greeks, ‘They ventured not to undertake a voyage, or a journey, 
without foliciting the propitious aid of their heavenly protectors. 
Every meal (and there were three || in a day) was accompanied with 
a facrifice and libations. The common forms of politenefs, the cuf- 
tomary duties of civility, were not decided by the varying tafte of in- 
dividuals, but defined by the precife voice of the gods q. 

“ It would have anfwered little purpofe to oppofe falutary laws to 
the capricious licence of barbarians, without guarding thofe laws by 
very powerful fanctions. Whether thefe fanctions be founded on 
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* lowetves raw. 
T mpo¢ yap Aw, escivamravtes 
Evie: Tl wTwWyYs TE. 
Al! ftrangers and beggars come from Jove, Odyff, xiv. 56. 


rt Iliad, xvi. v. 385. 
§ft is nct humanity, but the fear of the gods, that is mentioned as the reafon by 


e@ Telemachu¥fegnot fensing away his mother, Odyff, 2. 
_Apigoy Cesta ds:9r2¢. 
qi 4 ing of the Ph:eacians coes not detain Ulyffes longer than he choofs, left 
be thould Offend the gods, Odyff. viiiy See alfo the bchavicur of Ulyies and Tele- 


machen, in the cottage of Eyumeus, Ocyil, xv. and xvi, 
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opinion or on fact is, with refpect to their influence on the mind, 2 
matter of littlke moment. The dreaded vengeance of imaginary 
powers may be equally effe&ual with the fear of the axe and hal- 
ter. ‘Fhecertainty of this vengeance was firmly eftablifhéd in thé 
Grecian creed: and its operation was fuppofed to be fo tmmediate 
and palpable, that it was impoffible for the inattention of men to 
overlook, or for their addrefs to elude its force *. The daring vio- 
lations of the facred law + were fpeedily overtaken by manifeft marks 
of the Divine difpleafure. ‘* The infolence and violence of the cor- 
rupted youth, fays Homer f, cried aloud to heaven, whofe decrees 
were foon executéd by the avenging hands of Ulyiles.’’ The judg- 
ments inflicted on guilty communities were fo familiar to the minds 
of men, that the poet introduces them by way of fimilies § ; and it 
is evident from his writings throughout, that every importdnt 
event, profperous or adverfe, which happened either to individuals 
or to nations, appeared to the pious refignation of the Greeks, the 
reward of their religion and virtue, or the punifhment of their irre- 
ligion and vice |].. The merit of the father was often acknow- 
ledged in the protection of the fon; and the crimes of a guilty 
progenitor were often vifited on his dcefcendants to the third and 
fourth generation q. 

¢ Thefe obfervations are confirmed, not only by the writings of 
Homer and Hefiod throughout, but by almoft every page of Herodo- 
tus, and of Pindar, as well as of the Greek tragedians and hiftorians ; 
and yet they feem to have efcaped the notice of fome of the moft 
ingenious jnquirers into the opinions of antiquity. The authority 
of Greek writexs ftrongly oppofes two fyftems, which have been 





* See the firft book of Hefied’s poem ** Of Works and Days,’’ throughout, and par- 

ticularly ' 
Q Mepon cv Manus duane sande vee operas, from v. 110 till v. 242: and again, 
Torte yar av pwroz: voroy Netage Kpowawy, from v. 274 till v. 291. 

+ Orpeicas Res, Homer, paflim. 

Tt Odyf i. 

§ See a beautiful example of this, Iliad xvi, v. 385. The expreffion of Hefiod is 
remarkable : 

Tlavra sSmv Asog opJarpcog, ett Tavta tonza¢ 
Kat vw rade, asus efeAnzs, emidipustas, &c. 

“ The eye of Jove, that beholds al!, and obferves all, looks upon thefe tranfactions, 
when he pleafes; nor does it efcape his notice what kind of juftice is rendered in the 
city.”” 

|| The fuccefs of the Greeks ageinft Troy proves both parts of the propofition. All 
the misfortunes of the Grecian chiefs were inflifted as punifhments, Oilean Ajax wes 
flain for his prefumption, by Neptune (Odyff. iv.); and Ajax, the fon of Telamon, 
was a memorable example of the fatal effects of the fame vice. When Minerva of- 
fered him. her affiftance, he defired her to go to others, for the enemy would never 
attempt to penetrate where Ajax fought. Before his departure for Troy, Telanon 
prayed that the gods would give valour to his fon; when the proud fon, afpiring above 
the condition of humanity, faid, That any man might be brave and vidtorious by the 
affiftance of the gods; for his part, he expected to obtain glory by his own merit. The 
gods punifhed him with madnefs, and, after expofing him to the ridicule of his ene-" 
“4 made him fall by his own hands. See the Ajax of*Sophocles, from v, 760 tc 
Vv, 500. 

@ Minerva protected Telemachus an account of his father’s merit. Ody paffim. 
The misfortunes of the royal families of Thebes and Argos, defcribed in the many 


tragedies of “Efchylus, Sophocles, and Euripides, abundantly prove the h of the 
laft obfrvation, 
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fupported with great ability, and which have gained confiderable 
credit in the world. The firft, that the religion of the ancients had 
little or no conneétion with morality: the fecond, that the govern- 
ments of Greece could not have been fupported without the doctrine 


of a future ftate*. The connection between religion and morality 
is clearly afferted in the various paflages to which we have had occa- 
fion to allude; and the belief of a future ftate of retribution cannot, 
according to the principles of the learned author of the Divine Lega- 
tion of Mofes, be reckoned neceflary to the government of men, 
who are fully perfuaded of the actual and immediate interpofition of 
Divine wifdom and juftice, to regulate, by temporal rewards and 
punifhments, the affairs of the prefent life +. 

‘ As this perfuafion had fuch general and happy. effeéts on the 
manners of the Greeks, it may be proper to confider its origin, and 
to defcribe more particularly the nature and genius of the fuperftition 
to which it gave birth ; a fuperftition which, two thoufand years after 
lofing its imaginary authority over the ufeful occupations of men, ftill 

referves a real power over their moft elegant amufements. 

‘ It belongs not to the defign of this work to fearch for the my- 
thological tenets of Greece in the opinions of other nations: a fub- 
ject of inquiry upon which much learned conjecture and much la- 
borious ingenuity have already been very laudably, but I fear not very 
fuccefsfully employed ¢. By the dim light of etymology and tradi- 
tion, and the deceitful glare of legend and fable, inquifitive men 
have endeavoured to trace the corrupted ftreams of Pagan worthip 
to the pure fountain of the Jewith difpenfation §. But the majefty 





* See Hume’s Natural Hiftory of Religion, and Warburton’s Divine Legation of 

Mofes. The eleventh hook of the Odvfley, which the ancients called the Nexpopear- 
wtia, is the obfcureft, and, in my opinion, the leaft agreeable part of Homer. The 
ghofts are all condemned to a melancholy dreary fitwation ; even the greateft heroes are 
very milerable and dejected ; and there is not any mention of the place of reward for 
the virtuous. Homer {peaks of the El\fian fields but once (Odyfiey iv. v. 563). Pro- 
teus tells Menelaus, that he is not deffined to die at Argos, and that the gods would 
fend him e:¢ HAuvriov wediov was wipara yang; fo that, if the language is not meta- 
thorical, Homer’s Elyfium was only a delicious {pot on this earth, and fituated, ace 
cording to Strabo’s conje€ture, on the fouthern coaft of Spain. Strabo, 1. iii.- Ulyfles 
(Odyff. ii. v. 600) fees the image of Hercules in Tartarus. but the hero himfelf, as 
the poet informs us, was feafting with the immortal gods. I have never met with 
any unintelligible explanation of this paflage, the abfurdity of which appeared a proper 
fubject of ridicule to Lucian, in Diogea. & Hercul. Hefiod’s Elyfum is more agree 
able, 
+ The gods, indeed, are fometimes engsged in very unwarrantable tranfa€tions ; 
but thefe are only means to compafs fome wile and juft end, which the will of pfovi- 
dence, the dicg Ruan, or fate, bad previoufly determined. Examples alfo may be 
brought from Homer, of men attempting to obtain, by coftly facritices, the effiftance 
of the gods in acts of injuftice and cruelty. This muft be allowed to be an inconfiftency 
in Grecian fuperftition, or rather in the pafficns which gave it birth, 

t Bochart’s Geograph. Bryant’s New Anal; fis. Fourmant, Le Clerc, dela Pluche, 
&c, Their doctrine is oppofed in the extraordinary work of Vico Neapolitano, en- 
titled, ** Principi di Scienza nuova d’intorno alla commune Natura deile Nazione;”’ the 
third edition of this work was publifhed at Naples in 1744. 

The general doétrine of providence, the rebellion in heaven, the ftate of inno- 
cence, the fall of man, atonement by facrifice, a future ftate of retribution, for which 
the prefent life.is only preparatory: all, or fome of thefe tenets, are found in the tra- 
ditions of all nations, Greeks and Barbarians, See Hefiod Oper. & Di, v, s10 and 


¥; 365; and Theog. ve 725 ei V, 229. 
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of Jehovah is very feebly reprefented by the united power of Homer’s 
divinities: and the mythology of the Greeks is of fuch a peculiar 
texture, that whencefoever originally derived, it muft have under- 
gone a particular modification in the Grecian foil; nor is it eafy to 
concur with the opinion of writers who bring it immediately from 
Egypt, Chaldea, or Lefler Afia, when we confider that there 1s not 
the fmalleft veftige in Homer of the judicial aftrology which pre- 
vailed fo ftrongly in the two firft*, or of the worfhipping of idols, 
which almoft univerfally predominated in the laft +. 

‘ The difficulty of giving fuch an hiftorical deduétion of the Gre- 
cian faith as would not be expofed to innumerable objections, obliges 
Us to trace its origin in the natural paflions of the human heart, the 
hopes, the fears, the wants, the mifery of man, which have in al} 
ages rendered him a prey to the terrors of fuperflition}. This mi- 
ferable paffion, which, in the civilized countries of modern Europe, 
operates only at diftant intervals, and chiefly in the unfortunate mo- 
ments of difeafe and danger, maintains a conftant and uninterrupted 
power over the minds of barbarians. The difproportionate force of 
the fame principle among rude and among civilized men, 1s afcribed 
by a common proverb to the profs ignorance of the former; but it 
may, with more propriety, perhaps, be deduced from their precarious 
and unhappy manner of life, the continual dangers to which their 
exiftence is expofed, and the dreadful calamities in which the whole 
fociety is too frequently involved §. Even among’ polifhed nations, 
the power of reafon and philofophy, however highly it may be ex- 
tolled when the gentle current of life flows with placid tranquillity, 
always proves too feeble to refift the mountain torrent and the ftorm 
of winter. Under the preffure of fudden or inextricable calamity, 
all thofe, who are not more or lefs than men, have recourfe to the 
immediate afliftance of invifible powers ; and in the fplendid abodes 
of wealth and power, as well as in the American village or Tartar 
horde, the zra of a famine, a peitilence, or an earthquake, is 
marked by fincere expreffions of faith, and commemorated by fignal 
monuments of piety |f. 

‘ The great pillar of fuperftition, raifed by the anxious paffions of 
men, was fortified in Greece by a circumitance incidental to all na- 
tions at a certain ftage of their political progrefs. There is a period 
when nations emerging from barbarity, but not yet corrupted by the 
narrow purfuits of avarice, not yet foftened by the mean pleafures of 
luxury, or contracted by the dangerous refinements of a felfifh phi- 
lofophy, enjoy a peculiar fenfibility of character, which exerts itfelf 
in the ardour of focial affection, and ftrengthens, by a thoufand affo- 
ciations, their belief of invifible and intelligent powers. ‘Fo men, 





* Diodorus Sicul. 1. it Exod. chap. vi. Plin. 1. xxx. 

t+ The Old Teftement, paflim. 

J Mavreg ds Bzwy ye2tevcs diOpwra—** All men fiand in need of the gods,”” Hom, 
Odyfi. iit. 

§ Aveuyiag emrracis xo corrpiag amroyrwoss sun O:wv, Schol. inHomer, Tum 
praecipuus votorum locus eft, cum fpei nullus eft, iin, 1. viii. €, 76. , 

| In moft men, true religion itfelf muft, from the nature of human paffions, have 
the greateft, becaufe an undivided, influence over the micd, in feafons of inextricable 


calamity. 
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thus difpofed to wonder and to believe, whatever dazzles the imagi- 
nation, announces the prefence of a deity; dreams and celeftial ap- 
pearances are deemed facred and infallible admonitions ; the filence 
and thick fhade of a foreft fills the foul with religious awe; and per- 
fons, diftinguifhed by juftice and piety, eafily perfuade themfelves 
and others, that, as the beloved favourites of heaven, they are fre- 

uently honoured with holy infpirations, and fometimes indulged 
with the vifible prefence and happy intercourfe of their Divine pro- 
tectors *. Not only the religion but the ancient language and man- 
ners of Greece, fufficiently atteit the exiftence of this exceflive fenfi- 
bility, which, in thofe early times, gave an eafy victory to the in- 
dulgent powers of fancy, over the fevere diétates of reafon. 

‘ The nature, the charaéters, and the occupations of the gods, 
were fuggelted by the lively feelings of an ardent, rather than by the 
regular invention of a cultivated, mind. Thefeccleftial beings were 
fubjeét to the blind paflions which govern unhappy mortals. Their 
wants, as well as their defires, were fimilar to thofe of men. They 
required not the grofs nourifhment of meat and wine, but they had 
occafion to repair the waite of their ethereal bodies by neétar and 
ambrofia; and they delighted in the fteam of the facrifices, which 
equally gratified their fenfes and flattered their vanity +. The re- 
frefhment of fleep was neceffary to reftore their exhauifted ftrength f, 
and with the addition of a fuperior, but limited degree of power, and 
wifdom, and goodnefs, the gods of the heroic ages were nothing 
more than immortal men. 

‘ What was wanting in the dignity and perfection, was fupplied 
by the number of the gods §. Homer only defcribes the principal 
and reigning divinities ; but Hefiod, who gives the genealogical hif- 
tory of this fanciful hierarchy, makes the whole number amount to 
thirty thoufand. Among thefe, every virtue had its protector, every 
quality of extenfive power in human life had its patron, and every 
grove and mountain and river its favourite inhabitants. ‘Twelve di- 
vinities q of fuperior rank prefided over the active principles of the 


—_—~-~ 


* Paufan. (in Arcad.) calls them eves xas -xotpamsZot, guefts and companicns at the 
fame table, Plutarch, in his Treatife on Mufic, cites as authorities Anticles and lftros, 
two ancient authors, who wrote concerning the apparitions of the gods, All that has 
reached the prefent times refpe@ting this curious fubject, 1s colleéted in a diflertation of 
John Gottlob Nimprtfch (Leipfic, 1720), in which he treats of the number of the divi- 
nities who appeared moft commonly to men; of the form under which they appeared 5 
the ufual time, and general caufes, of their appearing, and the ordinary circumftances 
accompanying it. See alfo Memoires de l’Academie, vol. ix. Mem. fur les Meeurs des 
Siécles Heroiques. 

Tt Thefe obdfervations naturally refult from Homer; but the doétrine of facrifices, as 
ex piations for crimes, fo univerfaily diffufed over the ancient and modern world, would 
merit the examination of an able divine. 

t Mercury fays to Calypfo, he would not have fatigued himfelf by travelling over 
fuch a length of fea and land, without a very powerful reafon, Odyff. 

§ Fragilis & laboriofa, mortalitas in partes ifta digeffit, infirmitatis fue memor, ut 
portionibus quifquis coleret, quo maximé indigeret, Plin. ii, 7. ; 

@ The Roman religion was mere plagiari(m, fo that Ennius might well tranflate 
two lines of an ancient Greek poet, which includes the names of the principal divinie 
ues of Greece and Italy ; 

Juno, Vefta, Minerva, Ceres, Diana, Venus, Mars, 
Mereurivs, Jovi, Neptunus, Vulcanus, Apollo. 
Ennivs apud Apuleiym, 
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univerfe, and the leading virtues of the mind: but even thefe 
diftinguifhed beings were fubjeét to the unrelenting power of ven- 
geance * and the fates, ‘‘ who purfue the crimes of men and gods, 
and never ceafe from their wrath till they have inflicted juft punifh- 
ment on the guilty fons of earth and heaven +t.” 

‘ The materials which fancy had created, poetry formed into 
béauty, and policy improved into ufe. The creed of the Greeks, 
thus adorned and enlarged, became the happieft antidote againft the 
furious refentment, the favage cruely, and the fierce {pirit of fullen 
independence, which ufually characterize the manners of barbarians {, 
Yet thefe dreadful paffions fometimes forced their way through every 
mound which wifdom had erected in order to oppofe their courfe. 
Laws facred and profane were feeble barriers againft. the impetuofity 
of their rage. The black vengeance of the heart was exerted in 
deeds of horror. The death of an enemy could not fatisfy their in- 
human cruelty. They burned with defire to drink his hated blood, 
to devour his quivering limbs, and to expofe his mangled remains to 
indignities equally odious and abominable in the fight of gods and 
men §. ‘The powerful influence of religion was directed againft the 
wild excefles of this fanguinary temper. The brave Tydeus loft for 
ever the protection of his adored Minerva by a fingle act of favage 
ferocity. Humanity was inculcated by every precept of reafon, and 
enforced by the ftrongeft motives of hope and fear. It was a firm ar- 
ticle of belief, that hands ftained with blood,. even. in the exercife 
of honourable war, were unworthy, till purified by luftration, to be 
employed in the molt ordinary functions of facred worhhip |]. 

‘ It would require a volume completely to illuftrate the falutary 
effects of this ancient and venerable fuperftition, which was diftin- 
guifhed above moft other falfe religions, by the uncommon merit of 
doing much good, without feemingly occafioning any confiderable 
harm to fociety. The Grecian tenets, while they inculcated pro- 
found refpect to the gods, tended not to break the {pirit, or to re- 

refs the courage, of their warlike votaries. The ancient heroes 
addreffed their heavenly protectors in an erect polture, with the un- 
feigned fincerity of manly freedom. ‘They expected to avert the ca- 
lamities threatened by the anger of their divinities, not by inflicting 
on themfelves fuch tortures as could be acceptable only to the mean. 
refentment of weak and wicked beings, but. by repairing the wrongs 
which they had committed againft their fellow-citizens, or compen- 
fating, by new attentions, for the neglect fliewn to the ceremonies 
of their national worthip. In reir eftimation, the doing of injuries 
to men, and the omitting of prayer to the gods, were the principal 
caufes of the Divine difpleafure ; the incurring of which, being juitly 
confidered as infinitely greater than all other misfortunes, they were 
folicitous to avert it, not only by an exact performance of external 
rites, but by a diligent practice of moral duties. The dangerous 





* Neueres. + Heficd. Theog, 
t Impiger, iracundus, inexorabilis, acer, 
Negans jura fibi faéta, nihil non arrogans armis, Hora. 
will be found the general charaéter of all barbarous nations, 
§ See Hiad, iv. v.35, liad, xxii, Vv, 5475 liad, xxivVe Ve 2280 
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power of oracles, the abufed privileges of afylums, the wild raptures 
of prophetic enthufiafm, the abominable ceremonies of the Baccha- 
nalia, and the horrid praétice of human facrifice, circumitances which 
cover with deferved infamy the later periods of paganifm, were all 
unknown to the good fenfe and purity of the heroic ages; nor 1s 
there to be difcovered the fmalleft veftige of any of thefe wild or 
wicked inventions either in the writings of Homer, or of his con- 


temporary Hefiod.’ 
Concerning the caufes which led to the eftablifhment of the 


Olympi¢ games, the defign of the inftitution, and its important 
confequences, Dr. Gillies thus {peaks : 

‘ It was held an ancient and facred cuftom, in the heroic ages, to 
celebrate the funerals of illutrious men by fuch fhows and ceremo- 
nies as feemed moft pleafing to their fhades. The tombs, around 
which the melancholy manes were fuppofed to hover, naturally be- 
came the fcene of fuch folemnities. ‘There the fleeting ghoits of 
departed heroes were entertained and honoured by exhibitions of 
bodily ftrength and addrefs* ; while the gods, though inhabiting 
the broad expanfe ¢ of heaven, were yet peculiarly worfhipped, by 
prayers and facrifices, in the feveral places, which fometimes the 
wildnefs, and fometimes the elegance of fancy, had afligned for 
their favourite, though temporary, refidence on earth. ‘The lofty 
chain of Olympus, feparating the barbarous kingdom of Macedon 
from the fertile plains of Theffaly, is diftinguifhed by feveral circum- 
ftances, which feemed juft'y to entitle it to that honour. ‘This long 
and lofty ridge afcends above the regions of ftorms and tempefts. Its 
winding fides are diverfified by woods, and nterfected by torrents. 
Its fantaftic tops, towering above the clouds, reflect, during day, the 
rays of the fun, and fometimes brighten the gloom of night with 
the lambent f{plendors of the Aurora Borealis t. Olympus came, 
therefore, to be naturally regarded as the principal terreitrial habi- 
tation of the gods ; along the recefles of this mountain § each divinity 
had his appropriate palace ; on its higheft fummit Jupiter often ai- 
fembled the heavenly council; and from thence, veiled in a white 
gleam, the protectors of mankind defcended, and were vifibly ma- 
nifefted to mortal eyes ||. 

“ While Olympus was confidered as the general rendezvous of 
thefe fanciful beings, it was natural to imagine that the partiality of 
particular divinities might felec&t other favourite {pots of the earth 
for their feparate abode. The fingular afpect of Delphi, or Pytho, 
which recommended it as-the feat of the oracle of Apollo, and 
afterwards of the Pythian games, has already been defcribed. The 
Corinthian territory was particularly confecrated to Neptune q; for 
where could the god of the fea be more properly worfhipped, than 
on the narrow ifthmus, whofe fhores were adorned by grateful mo- 
numents of delivered mariners, and which had continued, from early 
times, the principal centre of Grecian navigation? 





* Jliad, |, xxiii. t Cugaves euzv¢. Homer, pathm. 
Y Sce the inimitable defcription in the 6th book o: the Odyficy, ver, 42. 
§ Kara wrvyas Odvurroo. Along the foldings of Olympus, 

|| Homer, paflim, and particularly Iliad, 1, xix, ver, 4% 


@ Paufan. Corinth, & Strabo, p, 32. 
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‘ A tradition prevailed, that even before the Dorian conqueft, the 
fruitful and picturefque banks of the Alpheus, in the province of 
Elis, or Eleia, had been confecrated to Jupiter *. It is certain that 
athletic fports, fimilar to thofe defcribed by Homer : it the funeral of 
Patroclus, had been on many occafions exhibited in Elis, by affem- 
bled chiefs, with more than ordinary folemnity +. The Dorian con- 
querors are faid to have renewed the confecration of that delightful 
province. But the wars which carly prevailed between them and the 
Athenians, and the jealoufies and hoftilities which afterwards broke 
out among themfelves *, totally interrupted the religious ceremonies 
and exhibitions with which they had been accuftomed to honour their 
common gods and icroes. Amidit the calamities which afflicted or 
threatened the Peloponnefus, Iphitus, a defcendant of Oxylus, to 
whom the province of Eleia had failen in the general partition 
of the peninfula, applied to the Delphic oracle. The priefts of 

Apollo, ever difpofed to favour the views of kings and legiflators, 
anfwered agreeably to his wifh, that the feftivals anciently celebrated 
at Olympia, on the Alpheus, muft be renewed, and an armittice pro- 
claimed for all the ftates willing to partake of them, and defirous to 
avert the vengeance of heaven §. Fortified by this authority, and 
aflifted by the advice of Lycurgus, Iphitus took meafures, not only for 
reit-ring the Olympic folemnity, but for rendering it perpetual, The 
injundtion of the oracle was f{peedily diffufed through the remoteft 
paris of Greece, by the numerous votaries who frequented the facred 
fhrine. ‘Ihe armiftice was proclaimed in Peloponnefus, and prepara- 
tions were made in Eleia, for exhibiting fhows and performing facri- 
fices. In the heroic ages, feats of bodily ftrength and addrefs were 
deftined to the honour of deceafed warriors ; ; hymns and facrifices were 
referved for the gods. But the flexible texture of Grecian fupertti- 
tion, eafily confounding the expreffions of refpectful gratitude and 
pious veneration, enabled Iphitus to unite both in his new inftitu- 
tion. 

‘ The feftival, which lafted five days, began and ended with a fa- 
crifice to Olympian Jove, The intermediate time was chiefly filled 
up by the gymnattic exercifes, in which all freemen of Grecian ex- 
traction were invited to contend, provided they had been born in 
Jawful wedlock, and had lived untainted by any infamous immoral 
ftain. The preparation for this part of the entertainment was made 
in the gymnafium of Elis, a {pacious edifice, furrounded by a double 
range of pillars, with an open area in the middle. Adjoining were 
various apartments, containing baths, and other conveniences for the 
combatants. The neighbouring country was gradually adorned with 
porticoes, fhady walks and groves, interfperfed with feats and 
benches, the whole ofiginally defined to relieve the fatigues and 
anxiety of the candidates for Olympic fame ; and frequented, in later 
times, by fophifts and philofophers, who were fond to contemplate 
wifdom, and communicate knowledge, in thofe delightful retreats. 
The order of the athletic exercifes, or combats, was eftablifhed by 
Lycurgus, and correfponded almoft exaétly to that defcribed by Ho- 
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* Paufan. |. v. paflim, & lib. vi. p. 456. + Wiad, ii. ver. 697. & 
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mer, in the twenty-third book of the Iliad, and eighth of the 
Odyfley. Iphitus, we are told, appointed the other ceremonies and 
entertainments ; fettled the regular return of the feitival at the end 
of every fourth year, in the month of July; and gave to the whole 
folemnity that form and arrangement, which it preferved with little 
variation above athoufand years; a period exceeding the duration 
of the moft famous kingdoms and republics of antiquity *. , 

‘ Such is the accouat of Grecian writers, who have, doubtlefs, 
often afcribed to pofitive in@itution many inventions and ufages na- 
turally refulting from the progreflive manners of fociety. When we 
come to examine ihe Elian games in their more improved ftate, to- 
gether with the innumerable imitations of them in other provinces of 
Greece, there will occur reafons for believing, that many regulations 
referred, by an eafy folution, to the legiflative wifdom of Iphitus or 
JLycurgus, were introduced by time or accident, continued through 
cuftom, improved by repeated trials, and confirmed by a fenfe of their 
utility. Yet fuch an inftitution as fhe Olympiad, even in its leaft per- 
fe& form, mutt have been attended with manifeft advantages to fo- 
ciety. It is fuficient barely to mention the fufpenfion of hoftilities 
which took place, aot only during the celebration of the feftrval, buc 
2 confiderable time both before and after it. Confidered as a reli- 
gious ceremony, at which the whole Grecian name were invited, and 
even enjoined, to affift, it was well adapted to facilitate intercourle, 
to promote knowledge, to foften prejudice, and to haften the pro- 
grefs of civilization and humanity. Greece, and particularly Peloe 
ponnefus, was the centre ftom which the adventurous fpirit of its in- 
habitants had diffufed innumerable colonies through the furround- 
ing nations. To thefe widely feparated communities, which, not- 
with{tanding their common origin, feem to have lott all connection 
and correfpondence, the Olympiad ferved as a common bond of 
alliance, and point of reunion, The celebrity of this feftival conti- 
nually attracted to it the characters moft diftinguifhed.¢ for genius 
and enterprife, whofe fame would have otherwife been unknown: 
and loft in the boundlefs extent of Grecian territory. ‘The remote 
inhabitants, not only of European Greece, but of Afia and Africa, 
being affembled to the worfhip of common gods, were formed to the 
fenfe of a general intereft, and excited to the purfuit of national ho- 
nour and profperity, Strangers of fimilar difpofitions might confirm 
in Elis the facred and indiffoluble ties of hofpitality. If their com- 
munities were endangered by any barbarous power, they might here 
folicit affiftance from their Grecian brethren. On other occafions 
they might explain the benefits which, in peace or war, their re- 
{pective countries were beft qualified to communicate. And the Olym- 
pic feitival might thus ferve the purpofe of refident ambafladors, and 
other inftitutions alike unknown to antiquity.’ 

Thefe extracts will, we doubt not, be fufficient to place the 
Author of this work before our Readers under the refpeétable 


character of a Philofophical Hiftorian. His claim to this cha- 
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* See the Authors cited by Weft, in his Differtation on the Olympic games. 
t Pingar, paffim. 
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racter will be farther confirmed, as we proceed in our account of 
this important publication. E 





Art. IH. Mathematical Tables: containing common, hyperbolic, 
and logiftic Logarithms. Alfo Sines, ‘T'angents, Secants, and 
Verfed-fines, both natural and logarithmic. Together with fe- 
veral other Tables ufeful in Mathematical Calculations. To 
which is prefixed a large and original Hiftory of the Difcoveries 
and Writings relating to thefe Subjects. With the complete De- 
{cription and Ufe ot the Tables. By Charles Hutton, LL.D. 
F.R.S. and Profeflor of Mathematics in the Royal Military Aca- 
demy at Woolwich. 8vo. 14s. Boards. Robinfon. 1785. 


HE mathematical part of the Public is undoubtedly under 
very confiderable obligations to Dr. Hutton for thefe 
Tables; and not lefs fo for the very extenfive, entertaining, and 
ufeful introduétion which he has given tothem. It begins with 
a hiftory of trigonometry, and the writers on that fubje@, from 
the moft early times, to the invention of logarithms by Lord 
Napier, about the beginning of the feventeenth century. He 
then gives the hiftory of that invention, and the different modes 
which were adopted for conftructing thefe ufeful numbers with 
facility and exa€tnefs, by various perfons; particularly Napier, 
Kepler, Briggs, James Gregory, Mercator, Sir Ifaac Newton, 
Halley, Sharp, Cotes, Brook Taylor, &c. &c. In purfuing 
this fubje& the Door made a very curious, and indeed an im- 
portant difcovery ; namely, that Mr, Henry Briggs, the firft 
Profeflor of Geometry in Grefham College, and afterwards the 
firft Savillian Profeflor of Geometry in the Univerfity of Oxford, 
was the inventor of the famous binomial theorem, hitherto uni- 
verfally afcribed to Sir Ifaac Newton, and alfo of the differential 
calculus, which, in England at leaft, has always been given to 
the fame Author; but which John Bernoulli, not half a cen- 
tury ago, after difputing the claim of Sir Ifaac Newton, gave 
to M. Pafcal, who was not born till long after it had been 
taught by Mr. Briggs. That Sir Ifaac looked on thefe two dif- 
coveries as his own, cannot, we believe, be difputed ; and Dr. 
Hutton feems fully fatisfied that he was utterly ignorant of what 
had been done, on thefe two heads, by Briggs; and affigns, as 
a reafon for fuppofing fo, that Newton owed aimoft every thing 
to genius, and very little to reading; which is undoubtedly 
true. 

We cannot think the Doétor equally happy in his conjecture 
concerning the origin of the cuftom of dividing all circles into 
360 parts: he has here, undoubtedly, miftaken the confequence 
for the caufe. It is very certain, from the writings of the’ 
moft ancient aftronomers, that this mode of divifion was in ufe 
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in the very infancy of aftronomy ; fo early as the time when the 
folar year was fuppofed to confiit exaétly of 12 lunations of 30 
days each; and that it was from this circumftance the ecliptic 
was firft divided into 12 figns, each containing 30 degrees, and 
each degree correfponding to the portion fuppofed to be de- 
fcribed daily by the fun in its annual circuit through the 
heavens. Can it then admit of a doubt, that the cuftom of 
dividing al/ circles into 360 degrees was derived from the fame 
fource? We think not. But whether this conjecture be true or 
falfe is of little confequence to us: it is no brat of ours; but 
was firlt conceived, if we miftake not, by the Continuator of 
Long’s Aftronomy. On the contrary, Dr. Hutton feems in- 
clined to think that this cuftom arofe from the form of the 
trigonometry which was ufed by the ancient aftronomers. His 
words are, ‘* The ancients performed their trigonometry by 
means of the chords of arcs, which with the chords of their 
fupplemental arcs, and the conftant diameter, formed all fpecies 
of right-angled triangles. Beginning with the radius, and the 
arc whofe chord is equal to the radius, they divided them both 
into 60 equal parts, and eftimated all other arcs and chords by 
thefe parts, namely, all other arcs by 6oths of that arc, and all 
chords by 6oths of its chord, or the radius.x—And this by the 
bye fhews the reafon why the whole circumference is divided 
into 360, or 6 times 60, equal parts or degrees.” By no means: 
for if the circle had not before been divided into 360 equal parts, 
there appears to be no reafon fuggefted from hence why the arc 
whofe chord is equal to the radius might not have been fub- 
divided into any other number of equal parts as well as 60; 
and, of courfe, the whole circumference into any number of 
parts whatever which is a multiple of the number fix: but if we 
fuppofe it had been cuftomary to divide the whole circumference 
into 360 parts, prior to this contrivance, a reafon will be im- 
mediately fuggefted for fubdividing fexageffimally, the arc whofe 
chord is equal to the radius being already fo divided, as the 
Doétor, afterwards, juftly obferves. 

The tables contained in this work are as follow: 3x. A table 
of the logarithms of numbers from 1 to 100000. 2. A table of 
the logarithms of all numbers from 1 to 1000, and of all the 
odd numbers from 1000 to 1161, to twenty places of figures. 
3. A table of the logarithms of all numbers from 101000 to 
101139 to twenty places of figures; and their firft, fecond, and 
third differences. 4. A table of logarithms, proceeding regu- 
larly from oo001 to 00139, together with the natural numbers 
belonging to them, to twenty places of figures, and the firft, 
fecond, and third differences of thefe numbers. 5. A table of 


the logarithms of all numbers from 1 to 100, to fixty-one places 
of 
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of figures, and of all prime numbers between 100 and 1100 to 
the fame number of places. 6. A table of the logarithms of all 
numbers from g99980 to 1000020 to fixty-one places of figures, 
and the firft, fecond, third, and fourth differences of thefe loga- 
rithms for 30 places. 7. A table of hyperbolic logarithms for 
all numbers from 1,01 to 10,00. 8. A table of logiftic loga- 
rithms, to every fecond, from 0° 0° 0” to 1° 10° 00% g. A 
table of logarithmic fines and tangents for every fecond up to 
2degrees. 10. A table of the natural and logarithmic fines, 
tangents, fecants, and verfed-fines for every minute of the qua- 
drant. 11. A table of the difference of latitude, and departure, 
to every point and quarter point of the compafs, and for all dif- 
tances from 1 to 10 miles. 12. A table of the lengths of circu- 
lar arcs, the radius being unity, to every degree of the circle 
from 1 to 180; and of every minute, fecond, and third of a de- 
gree up to6c. 13. A table for comparing the common and 
hyperbolic logarithms; and 14. A table fhewing the degrees, 
minutes and feconds that every point and quarter-point of the 
compafs makes with the meridian. 

The 12th and 13th tables, as far as we know, are new, and 
have not been printed before; and feveral alterations and ime 
provements have been made in the form and arrangement of 
fome of the other tables: but we do not reckon it an improve- 
ment to print the number of the degrees in fo fmall a type, at 
one corner of the page, in the table of natural and logarithmic 
fines, tangents, fecants, and verfed-fines, Ca 
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Art. IV. An Anfwer to the Rev. Dr. Priefiley’s ObjeGions to the 
Deérine of the Atonement by the Death of Chrift in the ** Hiftory of 
the Corruptions of Chriftianity.” By George Hampton, M.A, 
8vo. 2s. Dilly. 1785. 


R. Hampton, who is a fenfible, difpaffionate, and candid 

writer, defends the doétrine of the Atonement, rather on 

the Arminian than the Calviniftic principles. He follows Gro- 

tius and Limborch; and is fupported in his view of this im- 

portant fubject, by the moft diftinguifhed and learned writers of 
our eftablifhed church, both of the laft and prefent century. 

In the firft part our Author attempts to prove that the death 
of Chrift was a real and proper facrifice for fin, in oppofition to 
Dr. Prieftley and the other followers of Socinus, who ftrenu- 
oufly maintain the contrary hypothefis, and confider the terms 
facrifice, propitiation, atonement, fin-offering, &c. &c. when ap- 
plied to the death of Chrift, as mere allufions to Jewith rites 
and inftitutions, and by no means to be interpreted according 
to their literal and primitive fignification, but with all thofe al- 
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lowances which figurative and hyperbolical expreflions neceflarily 
require. 3 

Mr. Hampton is of opinion that Dr. Prieftley, and others, 
have carried this licence of interpretation to a dangerous and in- 
defenfible extreme ; that, under the notion of making fcripture 
more confiftent with reafon, they have made it very inconfiftent 
with itfelf. If terms which fo frequently occur, be interpreted 
into mere figures of fpeech, or accommodations to Jewifh pre- 
judices, and fignify nothing that in fat anfwers their original 
meaning, Scripture will be a vague and uncertain guide, and 
Jeave the mind in perpetual doubt and fufpenfe. 

Our Author examines (with plain fenfe, more than critical 
ingenuity) feveral texts in which the doétrine of the Atonement 
appears to be explicitly mentioned: and having taken notice of 
the equivocal manner in which Dr, Prieftley and the Socinians 
interpret the paflage in St. Peter, where it is faid, that Chri? 
bore our fins on his own body on the tree, he fays, * if it means no 
more than ‘* bearing fin away,” or ** removing it,” as ** an effect 
produced by the power of the Gofpel,” it may be truly faid, that 
the Apoftles ore our fins as well as their mafter.” 

Tne following obfervation merits notice; though there are 
who will treat it with an air of difdain—as much as to fay— 
‘s Je are deeper in the fecret, and not only know what és, but 
what ought to be.” 

‘ That God is in himfelf merciful and gracious, and needs, ftrily 
fpeaking, no external inducement to render him more fo, appears to 
me perfectly agreeable both to reafon and Scripture. At the fame time 
that I fee no inconfiftency in faying, that he hath not thought fit, 
doubilefs for wife and good reafons, to difplay his mercy to a loft 
world otherwife than through the mediation, and particularly the 
death of his own Son. Should it be afked here, how can God be 
faid to need no external inducement to render him merciful to men, 
fince he is reprefented as not willing to be reconciled unto them 
without the death of Chrift? I would anfwer (not to remind you that 
the method of our reconciliation by Chrift is his own appointment, 
and therefore not the moving caufe, but the efe# of his merciful dif- 

ofition towards men), that it muft, I fhould think, beallowed, that 
his not judging it expedient to be reconciled to man without an 
atenement for their fins, is no more a proof that he zeeds any thing 
to make him merciful, than it is, that he is not willing to pardon 
finners without repentance..... That God could not poffibly, if he 
had fo pleafed, have pardoned penitent offenders without a facrifice 
for their fins, is what no one is warranted to affert, either from Scrip- 
cure or from reafon ; nor does the doétrine of Atonement require it. 
Jt is fufficient for us, without confidering what he might, or might 
not pofibly have done, if we have reafon to believe that he has 
actually judged expedient to difpenfe or difplay his mercy to men in 
fuch away. And that is really the cafe is to me very evident, as 
from other paflages of the New Teftament befides thofe already 
mentioned, 
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mentioned, fo particularly from what our Lord fays at the inftitution 


of his Supper.’ 
The Author hath not expreffed himfelf with eafe and per- 


{fpicuity. His language, particularly in this quotation, is em- 
barrafled and inelegant ; and we were difappointed in not finding 
the argument arifing from the inftitution of the Lord’s Supper 
urged fo fully or forcibly as it deferved. Here was a new and 
pofitive ritual appointed. For what purpofe? It was inftituted 
with an exprefs defign to fhew forth the death of Chri/it. But why 
his death, unlefs there was fomething appropriate to his death, 
confidered as the fhedding of blood? What was there in his death, 
fimply confidered, that could be of fuch high importance as to 
merit an ordinance of univerfal and perpetual obligation, that 
wholly referred to it, and was inftituted ox/y with the exprefs view 
of preferving the remembrance of it on the hearts of all Chriftians 
through every period of the church ? 

It will be faid, that his death was a neceflary ftep to his re- 
furrection. True, it was. But, his refurre@tion was nothing 
more than the proof of its validity. The one was his own act 
complete in itfelf; the other was the act of God, to convince us, 
that it really was fo; and had in fact anfwered its original de- 
fign, Thus ‘ Chrift became perfec? by fufferings:” and the 
refurreftion was the evidence of it to us. 

If, as the Socinians argue, the death of Chrift, fimply con- 
fidered as his death, was comparatively nothing, but that his re- 
ferreétion was the only object deferving our regard, how came 
the Apoftles, as well as their divine Mafter, to lay fuch pecu- 
liar ftrefs on it, independent of every other circumftance :—how 
can we account for it, that a folemn and difcriminating ordi- 
nance fhould have been inftituted with a fole, explicit, and 
diftin& view to his fhedding of blood, and none appointed to com- 
memorate his refurrection ? 

We throw out thefe hints for the confideration of our theolo- 
gical Readers ; and fhould be glad to fee the fubject difcuffed 
more amply by thofe who have more leifure and better abilities 
to do juftice to fo important an argument. 

Mr. Hampton well obferves—‘ Can it be reafonably thought 
that the facred writers would have reprefented our Lord’s death 
in fo many different lights, moft of them centering in one grand 
point, and leading us to regard it as of efpecial efficacy and im- 

tance in the fcheme of redemption ; or when they mention it, 
that they would have dwelt on the fubje& with fo much grati- 
tude and joy as they do, if there had not been fomething pecu- 
liar and diftinguifhing in the nature and defign of it; fomething 
very different from what can be affirmed of the death of any 
other martyr to the doctrines, precepts, and promifes of the 
Gofpel ?” | 
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The feeond part of this publication treats of the moral ten- 
dency of the Scripture doctrine of the Atonement. 

In the third part Dr. Prieftley’s objeétions to the dodtrine are 
anfwered, 

In the conclufion, Mr. Hampton takes notice of a paflage in 
the Hiffory of the Corruptions, refpecting Grotius, that would be 
aot to lead a carelefs reader into a great miftake. ‘To prevent 
mifconception, the circumftance is here placed in its true light: 

‘¢ Grotius,” fays Dr. Prieftley, ** having written a treatife 
in defence of the doctrine of Satisfaction againft Socinus, gave 
occafion to a moft excellent anfwer by Crellius in defence of the 
Socinian do&trine on this fubje&; and to this Grotius did not 
fee fit to make any reply.” 

‘ In anfwer to which,’ fays Mr. Hampton, ‘ I fhall content my- 

felf with quoting what is faid by Burigny in his Life of Grotius, as 
tranflated into Englifh (p. 223): ‘‘ It is certain,” fays he, ‘* that, 
notwithftanding the terms Grotius makes ufe of in writing to Crel- 
lius, he did not at bottom approve of his book. He writes thus in 
confidence to his brother: ‘ I have read Crellius’s book. He writes 
* with candour, and doth not want learning. But I cannot fee how 
he will promote religion by departing from the Scripture mode of 
fpeaking authorized by antiquity.’—‘ If’ (fays hein another letter) 
I have not anfwered Crellius, it was for prudential reafons, and given 
by advice of the Proteftants of France, who think that the queftions 
being unknown in this country ought not to be made public bya 
confutation. It is eafy to refute them with glory; though every 
is not capable of it. But it is ftill better that they fhould rema 
unknown.’ 
Grotius fpeaks, in this extract, of the language ‘* authorifed by 
ANTIQUITY.” Yet the Hiftorian of the Corruptions pofitively 
afferts, that the doctrine of the Atonement, even in what hath 
been denominated the moderate plan of interpretation, was to- 
tally unknown to the ancient Fathers of the Chriftian church, 
and was not reduced to a fyftem till a very late period. 

There is, however, a paflage in a work attributed to Juftin 
Martyr (and if not his, yet undoubtedly of his age), in which 
the doctrine of the Atonement is mentioned in terms fo ftrong 
and pointed, that it would be difficult to find words that would 
exprefs it more clearly. The paflage is in the Epi/ile to Diog- 
metus; and may be thus Englifhed : 

‘© He” [7.e. Gop] gave his own Son, as the facred price of 
redemption, for thofe who had violated his laws :—the innocent 
for the guilty, the juft for the unjuft; him who knew no cor- 
ruption for thofe who were obnoxious to it; an immortal for 
mortal beings. What but his righteoufnefs could thus have 
covered our tranferefiions? ‘Through whom could we, who 
were impious and unholy, have been accounted righteous but 


through the Son of God alone? O sweer ExcHanGE! O 
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the depth of infcrutable Wifdom! O bleffings far excecding 


human expectation !” 

The exclamation w rns yAuxssas ANTAAAATHE ! deferves 
particular notice, and fhews plainly what idea this very ancient 
and elegant writer affixed to the doctrine of redemption. In- 
deed the whole paflave is worthy of attention ; and we quote it, 
becaufe it is not referred to by Grotius in the Te/fimonia affixed 
to his traét on the Satisfafion, and becaufe Dr. Prieitley pofi- 
tively avers, that, having examined thofe teftimonies, he hath 


. difcovered that none of the more ancient ones anfwer the purpofe 


for which that learned writer hath produced them; being 
chiefly exprefled in Scripture language, and may be therefore 
eafily accommodated to the hypothefis of the Socinians, on their 
ufual plan of interpretation. B--k. 





Art. V. Memoirs of the Literary and Philofophical Society of 
Manchefter. Vol. II. 


F the Philofophical Papers in the fr/? volume of thefe Me- 
moirs, we gave an account in our laft month’s Review; 
and we now proceed, with pleafure, to thofe in the /econd, 

Experiments and Obfervations on Ferments and Fermentation ; 
by which a Mode of exciting Fermentation in Malt Liquors, without 
the Aid of Yeaft, is pointed out; with an Attempt to form a new. 

ry of that Procefs; By Thomas Henry, F. R. S.—It has 
long been known, that fixed air is copioufly difcharged in fer- 
mentation ; that on a certain quantity of this gas, either origi- 
nally retained, or afterwards imbibed, by the fermented liquors, 
their brifknefs and pleafantnefs depend ; and that vapid ale or 
wine have their brifknefs reftored by the artificial introdu€tion of 
this gas. Mr. Henry obferves, that the effect does not fucceed 
immediately on introducing the fixed air ;—that the liquors im- 
pregnated with it, and even aerated water itfelf (unlefs a furplus 
of the air is forced into it), do not aflume their fparkling appear- 
ance, or brifk tafte, till they have ftood for fome days in clofe 
ftopt bottles, that is, till the air, at firft intimately combined, 
begins to refume its elafticity ;—that punch, made with aerated 
water, is highly improved by keeping in the bottle for a few 
days ; that aerated whey became in a week remarkably brifk and 
fparkling, and that a bottle of it, kept about four years, was 
evidently vinous. 

From thefe facts he was led to fufpect, * that fixed air is the 
efficient caufe of fermentation, or that the properties of yeaft, as 
a ferment, depend on the fixed air it contains ; and that yeatt is 
little elfe than fixed air enveloped in the mucilaginous parts of 
the liquor.” Accordingly, he attempted the making of artificial 
yeaft; and, for that purpofe, having boiled fome flour and water 
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to the confiftence of a thin gelly, he impregnated the mixture 
with fixed air, and fet it in a moderate heat, in a bottle loofely 
flopt: the next day, it was in a ftate of fermentation ; and by 
the third day, it had fo much the appearance of yeaft, that he 
ufed it as fuch, for baking ; and obtained bread tolerably well 
fermented. 

A trial ftill more fatisfaftory was made with wort. He im- 
pregnated a large part of the wort with fixed air, which it 
feemed to abforb very rapidly, and in great quantity. This was 
mixed with the other part, in a place of temperate warmth, be- 
tween 70 and 80°; in 24 hours the liquor was in brifk fer- 
mentation ; a ftrong head of yeaft began to colle& on its fur- 
face ; and, in fhort, the phenomena and products were the fame 
as if yeaft had been added :—he obtained yeatt, bread, ale, ar- 
dent fpirit, and acetous acid. 

‘ I flatter myfelf,’ fays the Author, * that thefe experiments may 
be of extenfive utility, and contribute to the accomodation, the plea- 
fure, and the health of men, in various fituations, who have hitherto, 
in a great degree, been precluded from the ufe of fermented liquors; 
and be the means of furnifhing important articles of diet and of me- 
dicine. Not only at fea, but in many fituations in the country, and 
at particular feafons, yeaft is not to be procured. By the means [I 
have fuggetted, frefh bread, and newly fermened malt or faccharine 
liquors, may at any time be procured ; and of how much import- 
ance this may be, and how great the improvement to the malt de- 
coctions recommended by the Jate Dr. Macbride, I fhall not at 
prefent ftay to expatiate on.—But, in domeftic economy, its ufes ar@ 
very obvious; and perhaps none more fo, than the ready mode, 
which the preceding experiments teach, of reviving fermentation 
when too languid ;—the finking of a bottle, containing an effer- 
vefcing mixture of chalk and vitriolic acid, in the liquor, appearing 
to be fully adequate to that purpofe,—and would, I believe, be fuf- 
ficient for impregnating the wort, without any other contrivance.’ 

From this truly interefting difcovery, the Author is led toa 
new and ingenious theory of fermentation, which, however, we 
would recommend to his more mature confideration. The 
fixed air, introduced into the wort, by the yeaft or otherwife, 
‘from its tendency to recover its elaftic form, begins to burft 
from the bonds in which it was confined: by this effort the mu- 
cilaginous parts are attenuated,’ &c.—fo that fermentation would 
feem to be excited, and continued, by the mere mechanical effort 
of an extraneous elaftic fluid, forced into the liquor, and en- 
deavouring to make its efcape. 

Objfervations on the Influence of Fixed Air on Vegetation ; and 
on the probable Caufe of the Difference in the Refults of various Ex- 
periments made on that Subjeé?. By the fame.—The experiments 
here alluded to are thofe of Dr, Prieftley and Dr. Percival ; the 
former tending to fhew that fixed air is noxious, the latter that 
it is nutritious, to plants. Mr. Henry has ftated this matter 
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in a very clear and fatisfactory light: it follows from. Dr. 


Prieftley’s experiments, that plants confined in pure fixed air perifh 
fooner than in common air: and from Dr, Percival’s, that in an 


unconfined ftate, when fixed air is applied gradually in a continued 


ftream, and common air at the fame time not excluded, plants 


receive from the fixed air fuch a portion of nutriment, as is fuf- 
ficient for their temporary fupport, even when they are cut off 
from every other means of receiving food. Plants feem to have 
a power of decompofing fixed air, of retaining its phlogifton for 
their nutriment, and difcharging the pure air: and as animals 
perifh when deprived of fuch a communication with the atmo- 
{phere, as is neceflary for carrying off the phlogifton thrown out 
from their lungs; fo vegetables, converfely, die, when they are 
fo confined in fixed air, that the pure air, fecreted in their vef- 
fels, cannot be conveyed off. The experiments, here mentioned 
by the Author, feem fully to confirm this theory. 

Dr. Percival informs us, in a fubfequent paper, that Dr. 
Prieftley himfelf has been convinced of his miftake, by the ex- 
periments of a foreign philofopher. 

Remarks on the Origin of the vegetable fixed Alcali, with fome 
collateral Obfervations on Nitre. By M, Wall, 44.D. Prelector 
in Chemifiry in the Univerfity of Oxford. The fixed alcali, ob- 
tained by the combuftion of vegetables, has generally been con- 
fidered as a production of the fire; but fome late chemifts have 
maintained, that it exifts in vegetables, perfectly formed, pre- 
vious to the combuftion. Dr. Wall does not admit either hy- 
pothefis in its full extent’; but fhews that this falt is generated 
by fermentation, and by putrefaclion, as well as by fire; and fup- 
pofes it to be always formed by a particular combination of the 
native acid of plants with the earthy and inflammable principles. 
This opinion is built on the common obfervation, that vege- 
tables abounding the moft with acid yield the largeft quantity 
of alcali; and that the produce of alcali is greatly increafed by 
particular modes of applying the heat. 

Of the production of alcali by fermentation, tartar, a falt which 
is now known to confift of perfect alcali fuperfaturated with a 
peculiar vegetable acid, is brought as an evidence. The curious 
experiments of Mr. Scheele upon this fubjeé& are confirmed by 
Dr. Wall, who, from cream of tartar diflolved by nitrous acid, 
obtained ecryftals of perfect nitre.—As vegetable fixed alcali is 
one of the eflential component parts of nitre, the production of 
nitre by putrefaction is brought as a proof that the alcali alfo muft 
be generated by shat procefs: and that perfect nitre is thus pro- 
duced in the Eaft Indies, &c. without any artificial addition of 
alcali, he proves by unqueftionable authorities, He is of opi- 
nion that the dlcali, as well as the acid, is producible by the 


putrefaction even of animal matters, or at leaft that the addition 
Of 
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ef a very {mall quantity of vegetable matter is fufficient: for a 
faline eflorefcence, found upon an old ftone wall that had ftood 
expofed to the putrid vapours of excrementitious animal matters 
only, appeared, upon chemical examination, to be true nitrey 
with the ufual fixed alcali for its bafis, 

Some Obfervations on the Phenomena, which take place between 
Oil and Water. By the fame.—The immifcibility of oi] and 
water has been commonly attributed to a repulfive power fub- 
fifting between them. Dr, Wall fuppofes it, in our opinion very 
juftly, to be merely a cafe of elective attraction; the particles of 
cach fluid having a ftronget attraction among them/felves, than 
thofe of either have to the other.—QOn this principle, he explains 
the effect of oil in calming the fea; which he fhews not to be 
alate difcovery, but very anciently known. The oil fpreads 
on the furface, forming a thin film, of great extent; which 
feems a proof that there is no repudfion between them, for fuch a 
power would rather difpofe the oil to colleé& itfelf into globules. 
Air has a ftrong affinity or attraction to water, and in virtue 
both of this chemical affinity, and mechanical cohefion, the 
wind, in a ftorm, Jays bold of the water, and forces it along ; 
whereas, when the oily film is: interpofed, the wind glides over 
it, without producing any agitation.—The Doétor illuftrates 
another effeé&t of oily fubftances, lefs generally known, and 
which, we believe, has not hitherto mx with any philofophical 
inveftigation. In making common falt, a piece of refin about 
the fize of a pea, thrown into the pan, or butter, tallow, or any 
other oily matter, that will liquefy by the heat of the boiling 
brine and not mix with it, occafions the falt t granulate: £ the 
more refin they ufe, the finer will be the grain of the falt; and 
if a lump of the fize of two walnu‘s were put into the pan, the 
grain would be fo fine as not to fubfide at all.’ This effet is 
attributed by the DoStor to the accefs of air being prevented by 
the oily film; for * air is requifite to the formation, and, per- 
haps, as well as water, makes a conftituent part of every perfe& 
cry ftal.’ , 

Faéts and Queries relative to Attraction and Repulfion. By 
Thomas Percival, AZ, D. &c.—The firft of thefe faéts is, that, 
‘ if a glafs tumbler, containing equal parts of water and oil, in fuch 
quantity as to occupy two thirds of it, be fufpenced by a cord, and 
{wung backwards and forwards, the oil will remain perfectly {mooth 
and undifturbed, whilft the water, below, is in violent commetion. — 
If the oil be poured out, and its place fupplied with water, the fluid 
will remain perfectly tranquil throughout the whole veffel, though 
the fame motion be given to it as before:—If fpirit of wine be fub- 
fRtituted for water, the-oil, being the heavier fluid, becomes agitated, 
while the fpirit remains at reft.’~—The Doétor offers a conjeture, 
‘that the fact in queftion may-arife from a repulfive power, {ubifting 
between the particles of gil and water, and depending poflibly on 
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the vibrations of that fubtile ather, which Sir Ifaac Newton fuppoke 


to pervade all bodies.’ 
The next faét relates to ‘ the fuffocating effe&s of air, loaded 


wich the effluvia of burnt greafe, or the {nuff of a lamp,— pro- 
ducing a fenfation as of a confi in the lungs, which effentially 
differs from what is felt on breathing either fixed or inflammable 
air.’ This is accounted for by fuppofing, that the air quits the 
oily, to unite with the watery vapours which are brought into con- 
tiguity with it in refpiration ; and that a ftrong repulfion fucceeds. 

If thefe faéts are infufficient to prove the exiftence of repul/ve 
forces, Dr. Percival has here colle&ted a great number of others, 
not indeed new, but ftated in fuch a manner as to give much 
plaufibility to his opinion, and apparently to eftablifh both at- 
tractions and repulfions, of a truly e/eciive nature, and yet not 
chemical. Experiments with capillary tubes evince, according 
to him, that the particles of water are attracted by one another 
more ftrongly than by polifhed wood or ftone; and by glafs, 
more ftrongly than by one another. Quickfilver is attraéted by 
glafs more ftrongly than by paper, and lefs ftrongly than its pare 
ticles are by one another.— Wherever attraction does not fubfift, 
a repulfive power takes place ;—as in the globules of rain.on the 
leaves of colewort, whole mobility and luftre arife from their 
not being in contact with the plant ;—and in the cafe of a po- 
lithed needle, made to s'e on water, in confequence of its not 
being in contact with the water, but forming, by repulfion, a 
cavity much larger than its own bulk. But among all] the in- 
ftances he has colleéted, none are more remarkable than the ob- 
fervations of. Muffchenbroek and Dufay, of the difpofition of 
different bodies relatively to the collecting of dew ; fome col- 
le&ting it abundantly, others in fmall quantity, and a third fort 
repelling it altogether [that is wot: collecting it at all]: whilft it 
was caught copioufly in glafs or glazed veffels, not the leaft 
moifture was apparent in polifhed metalline ones; and the fame 
difference fubfifted, though a veflel of the one material was placed 
in the middle of a veflel of the other.—The facts are certainly 
curious, and merit further inveftigation; and the Author ex- 
prefles his hopes that they will induce his friend Dr, Wall to 
admit repulfion into * that branch of phyfics which chemiftry 
comprehends.’ , 

In'this, however, he has been deceived ; for Dr. Wall, in 
the fubfequent Paper, confirms his own principles, excludes re- 
pulfion altogether from the chemical ations of bodies on one ano- 
ther, explains very fatisfactorily moft of the phenomena which 
Dr. Percival has collected, and even turns fome of, them againtft 
him; but we cannot enter into particulars, : 

A Defcription of a new AInfirument fer meafur ing. the {pecific 
Gravity of Bodies. By Adr, William Nicholion.—This inftru- 
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nent isa kind of hydrometer, with a fcale, for receiving Weightss, 
on the top of the ftem, and another at the bottom, below the 
ball : in the middle of the ftem is a mark, to which the inftru- 
ment is made to fink in every experiment. When placed in 
pure water, 1000 grains, in the upper Icale, fink it to the mark : 
if, therefore, a piece of metal, &c. to be examined, is put in the 
upper fcale, and weights are added to fink the inftrument to the 
mark, what thofe weights want of 1000 will be the weight of 
the piece of metal, in air: its weight in water is found, in like 
manner, by putting the piece in the lower fcale ; and thefe two 
weights (the weight of the body in air and in water) ate all that 
is wanted for determining its {pecific gravity.—An inftrument 
of the fame kind, but lefs operofe in conftruétion, is defcribed in 
the Stockholm Tranfaétions for 1775; and the Reviewer of this 
article made a fimilar one above 20 years ago, which was at- 
tended with one conftderable imperfection, that in the fame 
water, and in the fame heat, it would, at different times, re- 
quire different weights to fink it; and that merely taking it out, 
and wiping it dry, would occafion a difference in its finking. 
We mention this only as a caution to the experimenter, that 
previous to the weighing of any particular body, he fhould try 
what weight will fink the inffrument itfelf, ia the ftate it may 
then be in, and not rely upon a weight before determined. | 
Speculations on the perceptive Power of Vegetables. By Tho- 
mas Percival, 14. D. F.R. 8. &c. &&c.———In this jeu @e/prit, 
as the Author himfelf calls it, he endeavours to fhew, that ve- 
getables, like animals, are endued with the powers both of pers 
ception and enjoyment. He confiders, 1. The analogy: of or- 
ganization, from which he cannot hefitate to afcribe to them a 
living principle. 2. ‘That of in/tiné? ; or an irinate propenfity to 
feek, without deliberation or previous knowledge, what is agree- 
able to the particular nature aétuated by it, and to avoid what 
is. incongruous or hurtful. Thus a calf; when it firft comes 
into the world, applies to the teats of the cow; and a duckling, 
hatched under a hen, at a diftance from water, difcovers a con- 
ftant reftleffnefs, and prattifes the motions of fwimming. ‘ In- 
ftincts, analogous to thefe, operate with equal energy, on the 
vegetable tribe.—If a feed be fown inverted, ftill each part 
purfues its proper direction. —A hop plant, turning round 2 pole, 
follows the courfe of the fun, and foon dies when forced inte 
an oppofite line of motion: but remove the obftacle, and the 
plant will quickly return to its ordinary pofition.’—3. Spon 
taneity ; for the impulfe to difctiminate and prefer, is an a¢tual 
exertion of that principle. The exertions of a plant to reCtify its 
fition when inverted, to advance towards free air when con- 
ned, to fend roots, from a barren fituation on the top of a wall, 
down to the ground te fetch nourifhment, are mentioned as in- 
Rances of this /pontancity, and confequent velition, and innate 
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perception.——4. Self-motion; as in the water-lily (which, whether 
the pond it grows in be deep or fhallow, pufhes up its flower- 
ftems till they reach the open air, that the farina may not be 
injured by the water) the fenfitive plant, and others, whofe mo- 
tions cannot be attributed to mere mechanifm, actuated folely 
by external impulfe,——T he Doétor acknowledges, that he does not 
expect his {fpeculations will produce any permanent convidtion in 
others, becaufe he experiences an inftability of opinion in himfelf. 
The hypothefis of vegetable perceptivity, doubtlefs, ‘ extends our 
views of animated nature; and gratifies the mind with the con- 
templation of multiplied acceffions to the general aggregate of fe~ 
kecity;’ though we muft confefs, that we cannot help reflecting at 
the fame time on the multiplied acceffions to the aggregate of 
mifery. : 
Meteorological Imaginations and Conjectures. By Benjamin 
Franklin, LL.D. F.R.S. &c. &c.—Even the imaginations and 
conjectures of Dr. Franklin are entitled to our attention. Thofe 
now before us are dated at Pa/fy, May 1784, and feem to have 
been. written in the courfe.of his correfpondence with Dr. Perci- 
val, who communicated them to the Manchefter Society. The 
{ubftance of them is, That in a high region of the atmofphere, 
over all countries, it is always winter ; froft exifting there con- 
tinually, fince, in the midft of fummer on the earth, ice often 
falls from above, in the form of hail :—T hat hail-ftones acquire 
their great magnitude, fucceffively, during their defcent, by 
congealing, and attaching to themfelves, particles of the watery 
vapour they pafs through :—Thhat, in fummer, much of what‘is 
rain when it arrives at the earth, may have been fnow when it 
began its defcent,.and has been thawed in pafling through the 
lower warm part of the atmofphere :—T hat the original particle, 
which forms the center of a future hail-ftone, muft be immenfely 
cold, as it is capable of freezing {uch amaf{s of vapor as to form a 
Jump of perhaps fix or eight ounces in weight :—That in fum- 
mer, when the earth is heated, to fome depth by the fun; rains, 
foaking-in, carry down part of that heat ftill deeper, perhaps to 
thirty feet :—That the firft fnows, in the beginning of winter, 
feldom lie long, being melted by this heat : the winds, of courte, 
are lefs cold than if the {now had remained, and the feverity of 
winter is retarded; and does not begin till after the winter fol- 
dtice :—-Hence, the conftant fog, all over Europe and great part 
of North America, in the fummer of 1783, having exceedingly 
diminifhed ‘the fummer effeé of the fun in heating the earth; the 
furface was early frozen, the firft fnows remained long, and re- 
ceived continual- additions, and the winter was uncommonly 
fevere. From what fource this permanent dry fog proceeded, 
whether from the confumption:of fome of thofe fiery globes 
which ‘are fometimes {een to kindle in paffing our atmofphere, or 
from. the vaft quantity of, {moke iffuing from Hecla in. a 
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and from another volcano which rofe out of the fea near that 
ifland, is unknown; but it is worth enquiry, as the Doétor ob- 
ferves, whether other hard winters, recorded in hiftory, were not 


: 


preceded by fimilar fogs. 
Dr. Percival gives an extract of another letter from Dr, Franke 


lio, of a much earlier date, before his departure from London; 
refpe€ting the caufe of the different quantities of rain which fall, at 
different heights over the fame fpot of gtound. It has been faid; 
that each drop, fmall at firft, becomes :lJarger. in its defcent, by 
the union of others with it; but though the drops would thus be 
made /arger, the quantity falling in the fame fpace would be the 
fame at all heights; unlefs the whole fhould be contracted, os 
made to converge, in its fall, into a‘ lefs area, The Doétor 
thinks it more probable, that the drops attraét, and attach to 
themfelves, the diffolved vapour, even that which does not lie 
dire@tly in their way, on account of its different {tate with re- 
gard tocommon or eleétrical fire. He mentions two experiments 
which countenance this opinion. 1. A dry glafs bottle, filled 
with very cold water, in a warm day, will prefently colle&, 
from the feemingly dry air that furrounds it, a quantity of water 
that fhall cover its furface, and run down its fides. 2. An 
electrified body, left in a room for fome time, willbe mare cos 
vered with duft than other bodies in the fame room.—But though 
the increafed quantity of rain, near tothe earth, may thus-be.ac- 
counted for at the beginning of rains, yet, as the air would, 
by thefe means, probably, be foon exhaufted of its diffolved’ va« 
pour, fo that the effect could not continue long; he thinks, 
upon the whole, that we are hardly yet ripe for forming an by< 
pothefis upon the fubject. 

An experimental Enquiry into the Caufe of the permanent Co- 
Jours of opake Bodies. By Edward Hufley Delaval, F. R. 8, 
&c. &c.—This paper makes about one fourth part of the whole 
volume, and its importance is equal to its extent. It eftablithes, 
by a great variety of curiousexperiments and obfervations, a new 
theory of colours; and afcertains feveral properties of coloured 
matter, very different from thofe which. have been hitherto 
thought to prevail. It proves that colouring particles, univers 
fally, tranfmit light, but never refiec? any. 


Tranfparent coloured fubftances, placed in fituations by which. 


the tranfmiffion of light through them is intercepted, exhibit 
no colour, but become entirely black.—When tranfparent co- 
Joured liquors are fpread thin upon a white ground, the light 


tranfmitted through them is reflected back from that ground, of; 


the fame colour as the liquor; but on a black ground, not po« 
lifhed, they produce no colour.—T he flame of a candle, reflected 


from the anterior furface of a plate of coloured glafs, forms an: 
Image not in the leaft tinged. by.the glafs; but .if the, glafs. 


is thin enough to admit the light to be tranfmitted, and 
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refleed by the farther furface (or by a medium diffufed over it), 
a fecondary image is formed, which is vividly tinged with the 
colour of the glafs, 

All the colours of opake bodies alfo are produced, in the fame 
manner, by light tran/mitted through tran/parent colouring mat- 
ter, and reflected back by opake white particles intermixed, 
The Author enters into a minute, and very curious, examina- 
tion of vegetable, animal, and mineral colours ; and fhews that 
this is really the cafe in them all. From a green leaf, for in- 
ftance, the colouring matter may be extracted by fpirit of wine, 
in the form of a tranfparent green liquor, the folid fibrous parts 
of the leaf remaining, more or Jefs white : if a little of this tinc- 
ture be fpread upon a china faucer, or if white paper or linen 

which are nothing elfe but vegetable fibres, divefted of colour- 
ing matter) be ftained with it, thofe bodies are brought into the 
fame ftate, with regard to the manner of their acting upon the 
rays of light, as the natural leaf; the colour being produced, in 
both cafes, by the tran/mijion of light through a tranf{parent co- 
Joured medium, and its fubfequent reflection from opake white 
particles behind that medium. The colours of all other opake 
bodies have the fame origin: even that of gold is fhewn to arife 
from a refiedtive white matter, coated over with a tranfparent 
ellow. 
The earth, which forms the folid fubftance of plants, is 
white, and is * the only vegetable matter which is endowed with 
a reflective power.’ Befide the obvious means of feparating it 
from the colouring matter, by infufion in menftrua, combuftion, 
&c. the Author mentions fome others by which it is brought ta 
view, and whofe effects appear to have been hitherto much mif- 
underftood. Red rofes, and many other flowers, are made 
white by fume of fulphur ; not from the acid of the fulphur, to 
which the effect has always been afcribed ; but from the phio- 
gifton in the fume, which dj/folves the colouring matter into par- 
ticles too minute to exhibit any colour; for the phlogifton dif- 
engaged from hepar fulphuris, and other phlogiftic vapours, 
have the fame effet : acids and alcalies reftore the colour, by 
uniting with the phlogifton, and difengaging it from the colour- 
ing particles, which then refume their original magnitude and 
colour. The matter of light aéls upon coloured bodies in the 
fame manner as phlogiftic vapours ; and dyed ftuffs, whofe co- 
lours have been impaired by light, are reftored by the fame 
means ; provided thofe means be applied while the folution of 
the colour is recent, and before it has been diffipated in virtue 
of the volatility which the inflammable principle communicates. 
_ . The aétion of light and phlogifton are fo exaétly fimilar, that 
the Author makes no doubt of their identity. White metallic 
calces, &c. are affected in the fame manner by both ; and he 
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thinks it certdin, that vegetables receive the inflammable matter, 
which they are fo richly ftored with, from the fun’s light. Sir 
Ifaac Newton difcovered, from optical confiderations, that the 
mutual a@tion between light and inflammable bodies is much 
ftronger than between light and other bodies; and from the 

reat refractive power of inflammable fubftances, he does not 
{cruple to rank diamonds, which poflefs that power in the high= 
eft degree, at the head of the inflammable clafs, as confifting of 
the pureft phlogiften; an obfervation truly remarkable, and 
which is now fully confirmed by experiments, infomuch that 
the diamond may, perhaps not improperly, be called cry/adlixed 
phlogifion. 

By attentive confideration of the effects of phlogifton on 
colours, Mr. Delaval has given much infight into feveral opera- 
tions of arts and manufactures, Thus the bleaching of linen, 
bees-wax, &c. is no other than a folution of their colouring 
matter by light; and the whitening of filk by the fume of ful- 
phur, is a folation of the colour by the phlogifton of the fume, 
He has alfo advanced fome new ideas on the nature and proper- 
ties of fixed air; which may deferve to be more particularly con- 
fidered, 

Fixed air is generally fuppofed to be an acid; but the pro- 
perties, from which its acidity is inferred, are, according to him, 
the effects of its phlogifton only. —The firft of thefe properties is, 
§ the change of colour produced in vegetable juices by the elec- 
tric fpark.” But the ele€tric fpark, we imagine, in fome cir- 
cumftances at leaft, changes d/ue infufion of litarus to red; 
whereas we have been repeatedly told in this paper, that the 
effe&t of phlogifton is, to diflolve the colouring matter, fo as to 
render it imperceptible; and rednefs is faid to be produced by 
making the particles larger. 

The next property of fixed air, from which its acidity is in- 
ferred, is ‘ its power of difiulving iron. But, phlogifton alfo is 
a folvent of iron. Thus, a confiderable portion of that metal is 
always diflolved, and held in folution, by the phlogifticated al- 
caline lixivium, which confifts of inflammable matter calcined 
with fixed alcali, M. Margraf has fhewn, that feveral other 
metals are foluble in this lixivium.? M. Macquer, however, 
has fhewn, that M. Margraf was miftaken, and that if feveral 
metals are foluble in this lixivium, they are foluble more eafily 
and more copjoufly by pure alcali; the matter, which the alcali 
is here impregnated with, impeding the folution. Nor does this 
Jixivium appear to be a phiogifficated alcali, though the chemifts 
have generally called it by that name, on account of the mode 
of its preparation : it is not /imple phlogifion, but a faline fubftance 
of a peculiar kind, which. the alcali extracts from the animal 
¢oal it is calcined or melted with. 
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A third property of fixed air, taken notice of by the Author, 
is, that * by its combination with alcalies, it diminithes their 
cauftiecity, and promotes ‘their cryftallization ;’ and he endea- 
vours to fhew, that thefe are not the effeéts of acidity, but of 
phlogifton ; for fixed air does not completely neutralize alcalies, 
as acids do; and to prove that phlogifton a€tually does produce 
thefe effe&s, he brings two experiments which appear to him 
quite conclufive. The firft is, that ‘ the phlogifticated alcaline 
lixivium, when faturated, is perfe@ly mild, and, by a flight eva- 
poration, is reduced to a concrete cryftalline mafs,—which no 
longer retains any alcaline charaGter :’ but, as we obferved above, 
it is not fimple phlogifton that is here combined with the alcali; 
and though the matter, doubtlefs does contain phlogifton, yet, as 
all our'common acids do the fame, the effeéts of that matter can 
no. more be afcribed to zts phlogifton, than thofe of the other 
acids to theirs.—The fecond. experiment, from ‘M. Baume, 
*. proves the prefence of phlogifton in mild alcalies, and that 
their power of cryftallizing depends upon their union with that 
principle. He heated, in a filver veflel, a lixivium of mild al- 
cali, which imparted to the filver a covering, or coating, of in- 
flammable matter, by which its furface was tarnifhed, and be- 
eame black. The lixivium was fevera] times poured out of the 
Silver vefiel, and after the furface of the filver had been freed 
from the tarnifh, the lixivium was heated in it again, and 
this repeated till the lixivium no longer communicated any ftain. 
‘The caufticity of the lixivium increafed in proportion as it im- 
parted its phlogifton to the furface of the filver, and at the end of 
the procefs the alcali became perfectly cauftic.? We cannot 
help obferving, that it is rather fingular, that a man fo much in 
the habit of making experiments as Mr, Delaval, fhould take fo 
fimple and eafy a one, and one of fo much importance to the 
eftablifhment of his theory (and which indeed would, fingly, 
rhave been fufficient for that purpofe) upon the autharity of 
another. We have hinted, we believe, on fame former occa- 
fion, that when Baumé has an hypothefis to fupport, he is too 
‘apt to be fatisfied with the firft appearances of things, which 
fometimes happen to be fallacious; and this, we are perfuaded, 
.was the cafe in the prefent inftance. Many kinds of potafhes are 
:well known to ftain: both filver and tin, and by repeated appli- 
cations of clean furfaces of thofe metals, al) their tinging matter 
is extracted: but pure fixed alcali, made mild by fixed air, does 
mot, fo far as we have obferved, give any perceptible ftain to 
either of thofe- metals, or receive from them any caufticity by the 
above procefs. Even in the impure potafhes above alluded to, 
the tinging matter is not phlogifton, but actual fulphur: whether 
they are made more or lefs cauftic by the feparation of it, we cannot 
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fay, but thofe which we have examined were pretty cauftic while 
they had it. 

‘But though we think the Author has failed in his attempt to 

eftablith phlogifton as the /ole agent in producing thofe effects of 
fixed air which are commonly afcribed to acidity, we by no means 
deny the concurrence of phlogifton, as one of the con/lituent principles 
of that acidity, or even of acidity in general.——T-he Author enters 
prettyjlargely into an inveftigation of the conftitution of fixed 
air, and fhews, that befide phlogifton and pure air, it Contains 
alfo a certain quantity of water; and that it is this water which 
conftitutes its differences from phlogifticated air. ‘That part of 
it which remains unabforbed by water, he fuppofes to differ from 
the reft, in having an under-proportion of the aqueous prin- 
ciple. 
Returning from this curious difquifition to his more imme- 
diate fubjeét of colours, he accounts, upon optical principles, 
for the different colours which one and the fame metal exhibits, 
in the different ftates of folution, calx, &c. and the different co- 
Jours produced in various: bodies by comminution, and the in- 
terpofition of air, or other media of different denfities, between 
their particles. Notcontented with the importance of his difco- 
veries to the philofopher, he endeavours to fhew, that great ad- 
vantage may be derived from them, for the improvement of 
painting, dying, and all the practical arts depending on the pre- 
paration and ufe of colours; in which, he fhews, from the ac- 
counts which travellers have given us of fome of the remains of 
antiquity, we are ftill far inferior to the ancient Egyptians. 

With the utmoft deference to the opinions of fo good a judge 
as Mr. Delaval on this his favourite fubje&t, we cannot forbear 
to exprefs our apprehenfions, that the practical arts will find 
themfelves much deceived, if they expect improvement from 
this fource. If the different colours which iron produces in 
different circumftances ; the brown, the yellow, the blue, and 
the green, which it communicates to glafs; the orange red 
which the enameler derives from it; the yellow, the red, and 
the green, which it exhibits in fome faline combinations; the 
fine deep blue, which it aflumes when united with a particular 
fubftance contained in animal coals, and the black. which the 
ink-maker and the dyer obtain by uniting it with aftringent ve- 
getable matter ;—if thefe colours were {till unknown, we doubt 
much, if any optical inveftigations could ever lead to the difco- 
very of them. And when a new and brilliant colour has,’ by 
any means been found out, either in a folid or a liquid forms 
the dyer of woollen, linen, filk, &c. cannot be enabled to apply 
it in his art, by any knowledge of the refle&ion or tranfmiffion 
of light, or of the magnitude of the particles of the colouring 
matter; the adhefion, and fixation, of colours upon different 
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fubje&ts, depending on principles of quite another kind. We 
do not mean, by this remark, to depreciate, in any degree, 


‘the beautiful difcoveries of Mr. Delaval; nor fhould we think 


it any detraétion from the merit of Sir Ifaac Newton’s theory, 
to fay, that it is inadequate to the producing of new improve. 
ments in dying.—This paper was honoured, very defervedly, 
with the Society’s gold medal, of feven guineas value. 


(The Mifcellaneous papers in a future Article.) Ch: 





Art. VI. An Enguiry into the principal Phanomena of Sounds and 
Mufical Strings. By Matthew Young, B.D. Trinity College, 
Dublin. 8vo, 4s. Boards, London, Robinfon. 1784. 


| examining a book of fcience, we are firft to difcover the 
A Author’s intention, and whether he has fulfilled the promifes 
he made to himfelf and to the Public, in the title of his work; 
whether he has anv new and ingenious hypothefis to fupport ; 
or whether, after following the traces of his predeceffors, he has 
made any coniiderable progrefs in the myftic regions of fcience, 
or has added any difcoveries of importance to the general ftock 
of knowledge on the fubje&, that have efcaped the penetration 
of former enquirers. 

We are acquainted with many works that have been written 
during the prefent century, ¢x profeffo, upon harmonics, or the 
philofophy of found, both in our own country, and on the con- 
tinent: the chief of which are, SmMitTH’s Harmonics; TaRTI- 
ni’s Trattato di Mufica; Rameav’s Génération Harmonique; 
M-axweELu’s Effay on Tune, and Padre VatotTti’s Trattato della 
Scienza della Mufica; befide occafional and incidental recourfe 
to ratios and harmonic calculations in elementary and didactic 
treatifes on mufic, by Rameau, D’ALEmBERT, M. Serre, 
J Abbé RovussiER, and in the hiftories of mufic by Padre MarR- 
Tins, 'M. Lazorpe, Sir Joun Hawkins, and Dr, Burney. 
And after trying to recollect the principles, and calculations, 
upon which thefe writers have founded their opinions, we find 
that the Author of the Enquiry before us, has treated this 
{ubtile and delicate fubje& with great {cience and ingenuity. 

As the Advertifement prefixed tothe work, will beft point out 
his intentions, and his fhort preliminary chapter, the defeéts in 
former tracts which this Enquiry is intended to fupply, we fhall 
prefent them to our Readers. 

* In the following difcourfe, I have endeavoured to vindicate the 
47th Prop. B. 2, of Newton’s Principiafrom the objections which have 
been i. againft it; as it appears to'me to be the only true prin- 


ciple on which the phenomena of the pulfes of air can be explained, 
I oan alfo endeavoured to correé& fuch errors as, I apprehend, have 
been admitted into the theory of found ; and have enquired with 
fome minutenefs into the nature of the vibrations of ¢lattic fibres, a 
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which feems to be more fertile in confe- 
uences than has hitherto been —— fince the ingenious writings 


art of natural philofophy 


of Hartley and Prieftley on that fubject. ‘The phenomena of mufi- 
cal ftrings are alfo accounted for by a theory which is at leat plau- 
fible: and though it is not propofed as a rigid demonftration, yet 
the great variety of experiments which confpire to confirm its truth, 
will probably be looked on as fetting it far above conjecture.’ —— 

‘ The phenoména of found are fo interefting and amufing, and 
at the fame time fo furprifing, that we cannot wonder they have 
been found among the principal objects that have engaged the atten- 
tion of philofophers. The ancients, however, do not appear to 
have made any great progrefs in this branch of {cience, confidered 
as a fubject of philofophical enquiry. They cultivated theie pheno- 
mena principally with a view to the improvement of mufic; and, 
except a few vague and inconclufive theories, we cece find any 
thing confiderable done till we come down to the age of the incom- 

arable Newton. His fagacity firft explained the laws according to 
which the aerial pulfes are propagated, and opened the way to the 

rofecution of this intricate fubject. But, notwithftanding the atten- 
tion which has been given to thefe difcoveries, we find that they have 
received no acceflion of any confequence fince his time. | 

* The great truth which he difcovered, and which is the founda- 
‘tion of almoft all our reafoning on found, was, that ‘‘ the pulfes of 
the air are propagated in all directions from the founding body,” and 
'* that during their progrefs and regrefs, they are twice accelerated 
and twice retarded, according to the Jaw of a pendulum vibrating in 
a cycloid :” atruth not lefs fubtle and aftonifhing than his difcovery, 
that the refraéted fpectrum of the fun’s image is divided by the feve- 
ral confines of its feven colours, in the fame manner as a mufical 
chord which produces the fucceflive notes of an ottave. 

‘ I do not propofe to lay down in the following pages a regular 
fyftem of the doétrine of found, as that has been done aiveady. a 
great variety of authors: I fhall only endeavour to correét fuch errors 
as I conceive have been admitted into the prefent fyftem, and to ex- 
plain and folve fuch phenomena as do not appear to me to have been 
fatisfaftorily accounted for.’ 

This very elegant and ingenious work is divided into twa 
parts; the firft of which contains four fe€tions on the nature 
and properties of found, under the following heads: Of the prow 
pagation of found, Of the decay of found; Of /peaking-trumpets; 
Of echoes. The fecond ‘Part, which treats of mujfical flrings, is 
divided into fix fe&tions, on the following curious and interefting 
fubjects of inveftigation : Of the motion of an elaftic fibre; Of fym- 
pathetic tones; Of fecondary tones; Of the acute harmonic tones; O 
the harp of HEolus; Of the grave harmonic tones. We thall beftow 
a few remarks on each of thefe fections, from which the Au- 
thor’s uncommon fagacity and pénetration, in thefe delicate ene 


quiries, will be fufficiently indicated. 
Set. I. Of the propagation of found. In this fetion, the Au- 


for has amply fulfilled his promife. He does not profels to 
| teach 
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teach a new theory, but, as he himfelf announces in his Adver~ 
tifement, to vindicate Sir Ifaac Newton’s theory, which he en. 
deavours to do, and we think fucce(sfully, by a new and clearer 
ftatement of his doétrine. 

Se&. I]. Of the decay of found. Here he produces objections 
to the ufual way of accounting for the diminution of found by 
diftance, and points out the imperfection of an experiment of 
Sir Ifaac Newton’s in fupport of it; affigning what to him ap- 
pears the true caufe, and confirming his hypothefis by known 


facts. 

Se&t. III. Of fpeaking-trumpets. This fection is extremely 
ingenious and fatisfactory.. After fhewing the infufficiency of 
former folutions of the great augmentation of found in thefe in- 
ftruments, he gives us a folution of his own, which appears t9 
us fo clear and folid, that we fhall infert it in his own words: 

* The caufe’ (fays he, p. 53.) ‘ of the increafe of found in thefe 
tubes muft therefore be Birived from fome other principles: and 
amongft thefe we fhall probably find, that what the ingenious Kir. 
cher has fuggelted in his Phonurgia is the moft deferving of our at- 
tention. He tells us, that ‘* the augmentation of the found depends 
on its reflection from thé tremulous fides of the tube; which reflec. 
tions, confpiring in propagating the pulfes in the fame direction, 
mutt increafe its intenfity *.”” Newton alfo feems to have confidered 
this as the*principal caufe, in the fcholium of Prop. 50, B. 2, Princip. 
when he fays, ‘* we hence fee why founds are fo much increafed in 
ftentorophonic tubes, for every reciprocal motion is, in each return, 
increafed by the generating caufe.” , 

‘ Farther, when we fpeak in the open air, ‘the effect on the tym- 
panum of a diftant auditor is produced merely by a fingle pulfe. But 
when we nfea tube, all the pulfes propagated from the mouth, exe 
cept thofe in the direftion of the axis, ftrike againft the fides of the 
tibe, and every point of impulfe becoming a new centre, from 
whence the pulfes are propagated in all dire€tions, a pulfe will arrive 
at the ear from each of thofe points; thus, by the ufe of a tube, a 
greater number of pulfes are propagated to’ the ear, and confe- 
quently the found increafed. The confinement too of the voice 
may have fome effect, though not fuch as is afcribed to it; for the 
condenfed pulfes produced by the naked voice, freely expand every 
way ; but in tubes, the lateral expanfion being diminifhed, the direét 
expanfion will be increafed, and confequently the velocity of the 
particles, and the intenfity of the found.. The fubftance alfo of the 
tube has its efleét; for it is found by experiment, that the more 
elaftic the fubitance of the tube, and the more porous, and confe- 
auently the more fufceptible it is of thefe tremulous motions, the 
Pssaer is the found. Of different rooms of the fame form and fize, 





© This accounts for the found of a violin, and of all inftruments 
that have a hollow :xc/o/e@ cavity, commonly called a belly, A flat, 
board, or the belly and back of an in{trument,. propped by pegs, 
would produce little =" without the zncfo/ure of the fides. : 
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we find that fome deaden the voice of the fpeaker, whilft in others 
we perceive it diftin® and forcible. This can only arife from the 
different degrees of elafticity, and confequently of vibration in the 
walls of thefe chambers, by which.the pulfes of. the air are thus va- 


riouflly affected *. 
‘« 1f the tube be Iaid on any non-elaftic fubftance, it deadens the 


found, becaufe it prevents the vibratory motion of the parts. The 
found is increafed in fpeaking-trumpets, if the tube be fufpended ia 
the air; becaufe the agitations are then carried on without interrup- 
tion. Thefe tubes fhould increafe in diameter from the mouth- 

iece, becaufe the parts, vibrating in directions perpendicular to the 
furface, will confpire in impelling forward the particles of air, and 
confequently, by increafing their velocity, will increafe the intenfity 
of the found: and the furface alfo increafing, the number of points 
of impulfe and of new propagations will increafe proportionably. The 
feveral caufes, therefore, of the increafe of found in thefe tubes feem 
t@ be, the diminution of the lateral, and confequently the increafe 
of the dire&t expanfion and velocity of the included air. Secondly, 
the increafe of the number of pulfes, by increafing the points of new 
propagation. And thirdly, the reflections of the pulfes from the 
tremulous fides of the tube, which impel the particles of air forward, 


and thus increafe their velocity. 
‘ Sounds in pafi:ng over a rough furface are not varied as to we 


locity, for that depends merely on the ftate of the air as to deafity 
and elafticity. But they decay in frrength, becaufe the. vibrations 
of the furface, being in various directions, will counteraét the mo- 
tion of the found. In diftinguifhing thefe effects we fhould obferve, 
that the ftrength of the tone does not depend on the greater velocity 
of the pud/es, but of the particles of air which conftitute them.’ 

Sect. LV. Of echoes... On this fubject, as on the preceding, 
our Author has manifefted a perfpicacity and fpirit of inveftigze 
tion adequate to the fubtilty of the fubje&t. After giving us 
(p. 58.) what the writers on acou/tics have advanced, he points 
out their miftakes,, His own doctrine feems uncommonly new 


and ingenious. 
Part II. 


Sect. I. Of the motion of an elaftic fibre. Here, befide inge- 
nioufly confirming former doétrines, the manner in which he 
has explained the undulatory motion (p. 71.) feems to us wholly 
new. Indeed the motion itfelf, the propagation of the vibrating 
motion in fucce/ive waves from one end of the ftring to the other, 
is what we do not remember to have feen in any former book. 
His manner of explaining it, at leaft, is new, and more minute 
than in any enquiry of the kind that we have feen. This feétion 
Is of great confequence; as all his fubfequent explanations are 
corollaries, dependent upon it. : 

* If we fpeak in the houfe and in the ftreet with the fame tone 
and force, the difference is fo fenfible as to prove that every inclofed 
veflel operates as a found-board. | 
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Se&. II. Of fymparhetic tones. Here we have a clearer and 
more fatisfactory explanation of the phanomena of fympathetic 
ftrings than we have met with elfewhere. The Autha; how- 
ever, introduces the fubject with great modefty; in the following 
words : 

‘ We now proceed to confider the plienomerna of mufical ftrings, 
and to fhew how they are deducible from the principle which we 
have been hitherto endeavouring to eftablifh. But I am far from 
maintaining all that is here advanced to be perfeé and rigid demon- 
ftration ; indéed the fubtilty and intricacy of. the fubje&t feem fcarcely 
to admit of it. However, the fimplicity of the princfple, as de- 
livered in the firft feétion of this part; the eafe with which all the 
different phenomena, treated of in the following fe€tions, may be de- 
rived from it; and the variety of experiments which confpire to etfta- 
blith its certainty as far as could be expected in fuch an enquiry, will, 
1 hope, leave little doubt of its truth.’ 

_The manner in which Mr. Young accounts for the aliquaint 
parts producing no effect (p. 84 and 85), is particularly intel- 
ligible and convincing. The frequent references to the plate 
exhibiting the figures by which he illuftrates his doctrine; render 
it Gifficult to indulge our Readers with extracts from this exs 
cellent work ; yet we cannot refift the defire of citing a note 
concerning the great number of vibrations produced by a fingle 
ftring, that have no fenfible effeét on the ear. 

« Indeed we can conceive it poffible’ (fays the Author), ‘ that the 
ear might have been endued with fuch a degree of fenfibility, as to 
be capable of hearing all thefe founds at once. But had this been 
the cafe, we fhould never have had any idea either of harmony of 
melody; as every ftring contains in itfelf an infinite variety of dif- 
cords. For fince a ftring and its aliquot divifions are as the numbers 
8555 4, 4» &c. the number of vibrations performed by them in a 
given time will be as the nataral numbers 1,; 2, 3; 4, &c.' Smith’s 

armonics, prop. 24, cor. 7«. And confequently this feries of founds 
muft contain all the poffible varieties of intervals. If therefore every 
aliquot divifion produced a fenfible effect by its vibration, we fhould 
hear in every mufical ftring an infinite variety of chords, diffonant 
and confonant, in fharp and flat keys; at the fame time. Thus. 
would all the charms of melody be deftroyed : and where many mu- 
fical ftrings were founding together, this confufion of confonance and 
diffonance would be ftill farther increafed; and therefore much more 
Should we have been deprived of the perception of harmony. We 
have here therefore an inftance of the admirable fkill with which the 
different parts of nature have been adapted to each other by their 
all-perfeét Contriver ; who as in other cafes he appears to have con- 
fulted the welfare of his creatures, fo from this inftance we fhould 
infer, that he has not been lefs attentive to their innocent gratifi- 
cations. Had the human ear been endued with a lefs degree of fen- 
fibility than it is at prefent poffefled of, it is evident that we fhould 
have loft much of the delightful effects of harmony: and had it been 
endued with greater, we fhould have had no perception either of - 
melody or harmony, as we have juft now endeavoured to prove. “It 

appears 
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appears therefore, that the fenfibility of the human ear has juft at- 
tained the limit that contributes moft to the pleafures.of hearing.’ 

In this fection, and the next, Rameau’s fancitul origin of the 
minor mode is entirely confuted, 

« The fallacioufnefs of deriving the minor mode from the. come 
munication of motion in fympathetic ftrings, will evidently appear 
from what has been already demonftrated : for the fame manner o 
arguing may be applied to various other cafés in which the refulting 
chord is diffonant. It has been fhewn, that a ftring, one founded, 
wi!l caufe any other, of equal diameter, denfity, and tenfion, which 
% a multiple thereof, to refolve itfelf into fuch aliquot divifions as 
are equal'in length to the fubmultiple ftring. Let then the lengths 
of three ftrings be as the numbers 7, 3, 15 the fhorter of thefe 
being forcibly founded, will caufe the other two to tremble and re- 
folve themfelves, the one into feven, the other into three equal parts. 
This trembling therefore, according to Rameau, intimates fome na- 
tural connection between the tones. produced by the whole ftrings.. 
If now we take the acute double oftave of the lowelt, the three 
numbers exprefling the chord will be 3, 7, 1, which is a diffonance, 
In the fame manner, let the lengths of the three ftrings be as the 
numbers 11, 3, 1; if now we take the acute double octave of the 
loweft, and the grave octave. of the higheft, the refulting chord will 
be denoted by the numbers 3, *,", 2; which is alfo a diffonance, 
And the like may be proved in a variety. of other cafes.’ 

Set. III. Of fecondary tones, is very interefting. He firlt 
gives former explanations of the phenomena of fecondary tones 
from Mersenne, Descartes, BERNOULLI, Euner, &c. 
Thefe folutions unanimoufly afcribed the fact to the /tring’s di- 
viding itfelf into aliquot parts. * But thefe ingenious writers,” 
fays Mr, Young, * have not favoured us with their conjectures, 
why mufical ftrings fhould thus refolve themfelves into aliquot 
parts; nay even their own theories do not feem very well to 
confift with fuch an idea,” He next gives Mairan’s famous 
hypothefis (p. 116.), and, to our apprehenfion, fhews its ab- 
furdity; as he does (p. 122.) that of the hypothefis in the 
Encyclop. Britan. He then propofes his own folution, and ace 
counts for the fecondary tones upon the fame principles as he had 
accounted for the fympathetic tones; that is, mot from any pro- 
perty or tendency that a ftring has to divide itfelf into aliquot 
parts, as had been taken for granted; but, * becaufe thofe ali 
quot parts vibrate in fuch times, as to receive the greateft pof- 
fible number of fucceffive confpiring impulfes from the air, and 
at the fame time not to interfere with, or difturb, each others 
motions,’ . wa 

This is 4 clear. account of his doétrine, and he fupports, it by 


an evident, ingenious, and decifive experiment. ‘This fe€tion, . 


contains likewife the {cientific difcuffion of many other curious 
queftions. in harmonics. 
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Seét. IV. Of acute harmonic tones. The folutions of thefe ape 
pear to be ftated with great clearnefs and precifion, and in a 
fuller manner than in any other work of the kind that we have 
feen ; and that the motion which produces thefe fons flutés is un 
dulatory, for which he has accounted fatisfa@orily, has not, in 


our recolle€tion, been proved before. 
(P. 154.) he confutes an hypothefis of Diderot relative to 


thefe founds, which are never produced but from aliquot parts 
of a ftring. He has proved (p. 162, et /eg.) that thefe founds do 
not arife merely from ‘ any property in the ftring of refolving it- 
felf into equal parts,’ by the fame decifive experiment he ufed 
p- 146, 147. His obfervation (p. 167, 8.) about the tones of 
thefe founds, and the effeét of the bow, are fo fatisfattory and 
curious, that we fhall prefent them to our Readers : 
- © When tones are produced on any ftringed inftrument by a bow, 
it acts on the ftrings, by means of the adhering refin, in the fame 
manner as the teeth of a wheel. We may therefore conclude, that 
the vibrations of the ftring muft be interrupted and rendered confi- 
derably irregular by this fri€tion ; and the more violent the friction, 
the greater muft be the irregularity and difturbance of the vibrations, 
and confequently the harfher and more grating muft be the tone: 
which we find by experiment to be the cafe. Now the harmonic 
tones, on this principle, fhould be peculiarly foft and delicate, both 
becaufe they are generated by a very flight and gentle friction; and 
alfo, principally, becaufe, there is but one of the feveral aliquot 
ortions of the ftring which produce them, on which any fri€tion at all 
is exerted. If this be the true folution, we fee why wind inftfuments 
fhould produce fweeter and fofter tones than ftringed inftruments ; 
namely, becaufe their tones are generated without friction. And 
this is not only true in wind initruments, but in ftringed inftruments 
alfo, which produce tones as foft as thofe of wind inftruments, when 
thefe tones are generated without friction, as is the cafe in the harp 
Of Eolus. In the mufical glaffes indeed, and in the inftrament 
called the Harmonica, the tones, though remarkable for their foft- 
nefs, are produced by friction ; but the furface of the finger is fo 
fmooth, that no confiderable interruption can take place in the vi- 
brations of the glafs; and we may obferve, that the tone is of a 
much finer quality, after the removal of the finger, while the vibra-. 
tions of the glafs continue ; but if the furface of the finger be ren- 
dered rough, by moiftening it with an acid, the tone will be ren- 
dered in a confiderable degree harfh and grating.’ 

Se&. V. Of the harp of Holus, This feQion is very enter- 
taining, but we wifh for more experiments. His account, 
p. 171, is quite new, and appears to be very ingenious. 

‘ To remove all uncertainty in the order of the notes in the Zoe 
lian lyre, I took off? (fays Mr. Young)‘ all the ftrings but one; and 
on placing the inftrument in a due pofition, was furprifed to hear 4 
great variety of notes, and. frequently fuch as were not produced 
by any aliquot part of the fring; often too I heard a chord of two 


ot.three notes from this fingle firing. From obferving thefe pha- 
nomena, 
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nomena, they appeared to me fo very complex and extraordinary, 
that I defpaired of being able to account for them on the principle of 
aliquot parts. However, on a more minute enquiry, they all ap- 
eared to flow from it naturally and with eafe.’ 
But the matter is nice, and it is not eafy to be perfe@ly fatif- 


fied about it. That the founds were produced by the ftrings 
dividing themfelves into different aliquots, we always fuppofed ; 
and fuppofed likewife, that what determined the ftring to divide 
itfelf into 2, 3, 4, or 5 parts, was the chief force of the blaft 
ftriking againft different parts of the ftring, fuch as were proper 
to effet thofe divifions refpectively. Mr. Young’s idea is dif- 
ferent. He feems to fuppofe that the wind or particles of air 
ftrike equally on ail points of the ftring ; but that, according to 
the force of the blaft, the /onger portions are kept from vibrate 
ing, while the fhorter, producing the acute harmonics, are per- 
mitted to vibrate. This is a delicate fubje& of inveftigation. 
Mr, Young’s fourth Obfervation (p. 177.) is very much in favour 


of his doétrine : 
‘ When the blaft rifes or falls, we find the tone alfo gradually 


rife or fall: becaufe, as the blaft rifes, it grows too ftrong to admit 
of the vibrations of the longer aliquot parts; the vibrations of the 
fhorter aliquot parts therefore will predominate, and will gradually 
fhorten as the blait rifes in ftrength. But in cafes of fudden varia- 
tions in the ftrength of the blait, there will be alfo fudden tranfitions 


in.the tones.’ 
All his ob/ervations on this curious acouftic phenomenon, are 


very ingenious, and proofs of nice experiment and attentive 
examination. ‘The number of different founds in the table 
which he has given of notes produced by a fingle ftring of an 
fiolian lyre (facing p. 175), amounting to ten, far exceeds all 
that we have ever been able todifcover. Indeed we remember 
not to have heard any other founds produced by this inftrument, 
when played on by an invifible mufician, than the harmonics of 
the whole ftring, and, in a ftrong blaft, the flat 7th. 

Se&. VI. Of grave harmonic tones, or what Tartini, the original 
difcoverer, calls third founds. After giving from Tartini, Rouf- 
feau, and d’Alembert, a lift of thofe third founds, which are 
the fundamental baffles of the feveral intervals founded by two 
violins, flutes, or hautbois, but ftill better by two voices, he 
proceeds to give us the phyfical folution of thefe phanomena, 
which he has ftated much more clearly than any former writer 
on the fubject, 

Further extraéts would render our article too Iéng, and de- 
prive the Reader, who is curious in harmonics, of the pleafure 
of novelty, when he fhall perufe the original; which we fin- 
cerely recommend, not as a dry treatife on Harmonics, but a 
clear ftatement and examination of the known philofophy, and 
lately difcovered phenomena, of found,—drawn up in aneat and 
clegant manner, by a man of reading, experiment, and {cience. 


Rev, May, 1786. Bb DY PR” ART, 
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Aart. VII. Mineralogical Tables. By Tiberius Cavallo, F.R.S, 
Folio. $s. Dilly, .&c. 


HE excellent fyftem of mineralogy, fketched out by Cron- 
§ = ftedt, corrected and improved by Bergman, and further 
enlarged by Kirwan, is here difpofed in two tables, each filling 
one fide of a large fheet. One of them (called the /econd) con- 
tains the four c/a/es of minerals, divided into orders and genera, 
with the principal properties of each: the other, all the particular 
Species and varieties, ranged under the refpective divifions ; thofe, 
which are compounded of two or more ingredien:s, being placed 
in that clafs or order to which their principal ingredient be- 
longs. They are accompanied with a pamphlet, in octavo, con- 
taining their explanation and ufe, and an alphabetical index of 
the names of the minerals, with references to their refpective 
places in the tables, 

The utility of the tabular form is apparent; affording, as the 
Author obferves, a ready repertory to the proficient ; and faci- 
litating the ftudy to the beginner, by exhibiting the feveral di- 
vifions and fubdivifions, the analogous and difcriminating pro- 
perties of the different fubftances, at one view, and thus an- 
fwering nearly fimilar purpofes to thofe which maps do in 
geography. With regard to the execution of the prefent tables, 
it is, upon the whole, Jaudable, and we recommend them as a 
valuable fynopfis of mineralogy, but not in all refpects perfect, 

Of. fome of the fubftances the Author enumerates many pro- 
perties, more perhaps than are abfolutely neceflary for diftin- 
guifhing them from all their kindred bodies, while thofe which 
he gives of others, appear to be fcarcely fufficient for that pur- 
pofe. To form neutral falts * which occafion no precipitation 
in nitrous folution of filver,’ is the only property he mentions of 
one of the acids (the fuccinous) ; and the only diftin&tive proper- 
ties of the vegetable and mineral fixed alcali are, that the one 
forms with acetous acid a deliquefcent falt, and the other a /fo- 
hated cry fiallizable fait. 

Mineral fubftances are generally afforded by nature in a ftate 
of combination with one another; and thofe properties by which 
different kinds of matter, when compounded together, may be 
diftinguifhed or feparated, are not always fo happily felected or 
arranged as we think they might have been. If a piece of gyp- 
fum, or fluor, or foap rock, or other compound earthy bodies, 
be put into the hands of the Tyro, he wiil find, by making the 
examination to which he is here directed, that they belong to 
the clafs of earths, and that they do not poffefs the properties of 
any of the five orders of finiple earths: he will therefore juftly 
conclude that they are compounds, but further than this he can- 
not proceed; what their compofition is, the tables will = 
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enable him to difcover. We fhould imagine it very poflible, 
however, for one who has acquired habits of chemical difcri- 
mination and enquiry, to point out means, not very complex, 
of difcovering all the component parts of moft of the common 
minerals. 

Nor are the properties always marked out fo pointedly, as to 
convey their full force to the uninformed reader. Of barytic 
earth we are told, that ‘it is precipitated by Pruffianalcali ;’ and 
of platina, that ‘ it is not precipitated by phlogifticated * alcali :’ 
thefe properties, confidered independently of the other earths and 
metals, 2s they are here reprefented, muft appear to the Tyro un- 
interefting ; whereas if it had been ftated that barytes is the only 
earth which this alcali does precipitate, and platina the only metal 
which it does not precipitate, he would then have feen bimfelf in 
poflefion of a ready criterion for difcovering barytes in any 
compound folution of earths, or platina in any metallic folutions, 
and for feparating all the foluble earths, except barytes, from all 
the metals except platina. “The Author, doubtlefs, did mean to 
convey this information to the ftudent: but then, he fhould 
have made it a general rule, that properties affigned to any pare 
ticular body are to be underftood as belonging to that body only, 
and not to any others of the fame clafs; whereas there are cafes 
in which the properties are not, and cannot be, fo underftood, — 

The proportions of the ingredients, in aJl the compound mi- 
nerals that have yet been accurately analyfed, make a valuable 
part of thefe tables; but the beginner may perhaps find himfelf 
at a lofs to underftand, even with the affiftance of the explana- 
tion, how thefe proportions are to be reckoned. ‘* Whenever 
the proportions of ingredients of any mineral (fays Mr. C.) -ze 
mentioned, it is always to be underftood of their weights: thus 
it is faid that tcad/fone confifts of argillaceous earth, intimately 
mixed with 4 of filiceous, 7 of pure calcareous, and £ of iron ; 
by which it muft be underftood, that if the mineral weigh 12 
pounds, it confifts of 2 pounds of argillaceous earth, 8 of filiceous 
earth, 1 of pure calcareous earth, and 1 of iron.” Now (not 
to mention the overfight of making the iron egual to the cal- 
Careous earth in the explanation, while it is doud/e in the paflage 
to be explained) it is not very obvious how the even number of 
twelve pounds comes to be aflumed for the weight of the mineral 
in this particular infance, for it does not apply in any other. 
The cafe is, that the ingredient which is confidered as the prin- 
cipal, and which is always fet down firft, is reckoned one pound 
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“ We fuppofe it is merely from inadvertence that this falt is called 
by the two different names in different places. ‘The terms mild and 
aerated are ufed alfo indifferently, without any intimation that they 
mean the fame thing. 
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or part ; and all the others are multiplies or fractional parts of 
that one, in the fame denomination: thus, in the above ex- 
ample, it is to be underftood that toadftone confifts of one pound 
or part of argillaceous earth, four like parts of filiceous, half a 
part of calcareous, and one part of iron, making all together 63 
pounds or parts of the toadftone. This rule is followed through- 
out the whole clafs of earths; but in the faline bodies, the Reader 
will obferve, that the weight of the coy:pound is taken for the 
ftandard, this being always reckoned 100 parts, and the ingre- 
dients fo adjufted as to make up that number. Perhaps it might 
have been better to have followed the fame method in the earths, 
without altering Mr, Kirwan’s numbers: uniformity would have 
been preferved, and any typographical error in the figures would 
have been eafily difcoverab'e. 

On what principles the Author has proceeded in affigning the 
comparative fufibilities of metals, be has not informed us, and 
we cannot guefs, but we do not hefitate in pronouncing them 
fallacious. He divides the whole fcale of heat into 100 parts; 
placing mercury, the moft fufible of the metallic bodies, at o, 
and platina, the moft refractory, at 100. The fufibility of tin 
he ftates to be 1 of thefe degrees, and that of lead 2: but the 
heats in which thefe metals melt have been afcertained by the 
common thermometers, and found to be (reckoning from the 
fame ftandard point, the fufion of mercury) about 450 and 640 
of Fahrenheit’s degrees, which numbers are not in the propor 
tion of 1 to 2, buc of 1 to nearly 13. The melting heats of 
iron and copper are faid to be 60 and 48: but thofe who have 
had any experience in the fufion of thefe metals well know, that 
iron exceeds copper in a much higher ratio, and the curious ex- 
periments of Mr. Wedgwood have afcertained that ratio to be, 
60 to 15, even for iron in the moft fufible ftate, that of com- 
mon pig-metal. Mr. Cavallo makes the melting heat of copper 
to be greater than that of gold, in the proportion of 48 to 36: 
but the experiments above alluded to make it //s, in the propor- 
tion of about 15 to 17; and that copper actually does melt with 
lefs heat than gold, we may be convinced by putting pieces of 
the two metals together.in one crucible. It is not at all won- 
derful that philofophers had very erroneous ideas of thefe high 
degrees of heat, while they had no means of meafuring or com- 
paring them; but we did not expect that the happy invention of 
Mr. Wedgwood, by which they are accurately meafured and re- 
duced to Fahrenheit’s fcale, could have efcaped the notice of a 

entleman fo well informed as Mr, Cavallo. 
Some little inaccuracies have arifen from want of attention to 
the particular /fate or condition of the body under defcription. It 
is faid to be a property of magnefia, that * when expofed to the 
fire by itfelf, it lofes weight,’ and of {parry acid, that ‘ on the 
contact 
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contact of water, it depofits a filiceous earthy matter.” Now, 
the Author is here giving their chara@ers in their pure ftate; 
and it is not to be fuppofed that the pure earth contains any 
thing which fire can drive out from it, or that the pure acid has 
any filiceous earth to depofit. 

With all thefe little blemifhes, the work is undoubtedly ufe-; 
ful ; and we hope to fee it reformed, in another edition, into a 
degree of perfection which was not perhaps attainable in the firft 
attempt. We fhall only further obferve, that, though con- 
vinced of the advantages of the tabular form, we do not fee the 
necefity of bringing ai/ the particular fubjeéts of the mineral 
kingdom into one table: after one general map, it may be more 
commodious to have a fet of particular ones. h F 





Art. VIII. Anecdotes of the late Samuel Fohnfon, LL.D. during the 
laft Twenty Years of his Life. By Hefter Lynch Piédzzi. 8vo. 
4s. Boards. Cadell. 1786. 


“c At etiam LITERAS, quas me fibi mififfe diceret, RECITAVIT, 

homo et HUMANITATIS expers, et vite communis ignarus. 
Quis enim unquam, qui paululum modo bonorum confuetudinem noffet, 
LITBRAS ad fe ab AMICO miffas, OFFENSIONE aligua INTER- 
POSITA, in medium protulit, palamque recitavit? Quid ef? aliud, 
TOLLERE E VITA VITZ# SOCIETATEM, guam tollere AMICO- 
RUM COLLOQUIA ABSENTIUM? Qudm multa Joca folent effe 
in epiflolis, que prolata fi fint, INEPTA effe videantur? Quam 
multa SERIA, neque tamen ullo modo DIVULGANDA*? 

Such are the fulminations which Cicero pours forth againft 
Antony, when he had difhonourably promulgated, in the Temple 
of Concord, the fecret counfels of the orator:—counfels in- 
trufted to him, in the hour of privacy, and communicated by 
letter, in the confidence of friendfhip !—What admirer of the 
moral excellencies, and of the extenfive learning of the late Sa- 
muel Johnfon, can forbear feeling the fame indignation, and ex- 
prefling it with equal warmth, -when they behold his former 





* This paflage, which is in the /econd Philippic of Cicero, has 
been thus tranflated by Duncan: ‘* The wretch, void of all polite- 
nefs, and ignorant even of common decency, publicly read the let- 
ters, which he fays I wrote to him. For who, that knows ever fo 
little of what paffes among men of honour, upon occafion of a flight 
quarrel, ever expofed and publicly read the letters, that were font 
him by his friend? To deftroy the intercourfe of abfent friends, 
what is it, but to ftrip life of all its focial joys? How many jokes 
are there generally in letters, which, if expofed, would appear 
trifling ? how many ferious things, yet by no means to be divulged?” 
—By applying this quotation to conver/ation inftead of Jetters, our 
Readers will perceive how fimiiar the fituation of the authorefs of 
thefe Anecdotes is to that of Mark Antony, , 
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friends expofing his failings and his weaknefles, to the curious, 
yct faftidious eye of the Public? 

Dr. Johnfon was one of the very few, who might have ex- 
claimed without fear: ** O that my ENEMY wou!d write a 
book !”’—Had this been the cafe, the tenets of a refolute Tory, 
and rigid high-church principles, might have been expofed with 
feverity ; though, probably, the abilities of the fcholar, and the 
virtues of the man, might have defied the force of inimical at- 
tacks. To his d: ftingui fhed talents, indeed, his countrymen 
have paid their tribuce of applaufe: by his goodnefs and his 
charity, the diftrefles of poverty and the miferies of difeafe appear 
to have been conftantly alleviated '—An ENEMY, however, 
would have intentionaily overlooked thefe prominen: features of 
his chara&ter, would have brought forward bis weaknefles — and 
would have exhibited them in the moft ftriking fituations ! But 
no one of that clafs ftepped forth, wrbrans haffilia dextra! 
Johnfon’s ENEMLEsS judicioufly left the office of biographer to his 
FRIENDS !—How have they executed the high duty ?—Every 
Reader can anfwer the quettion. 

The publications refpecting this literary Corypheus have been 
very numerous ; but no one, we fancy, has engaged the atren- 
tion of the Public in a higher degree than the ANECDOTES, 
which are the fubject of our prefent examination. A third edi- 
tion, indeed, was advertifed, even before a Review of the firft 
could find a place in our Journal.—The name of Thrale had 
been long made known to the Public, by Dr. Johnfon’s having, 
for fo many years, honoured that family with his fociety. 
Streatham and the Borough feemed his peculier refidence, even 
more than his own humble manfion. Hence we were taught to 
expect great entertainment from a work, in which it was fup- 
pofed, that the facts would be of indifputable authority ; while 
it was hoped, that more apis mating, our Authorefs would felect 
only the moft excellent of Johnfon’s box mots. For, as her ftock 
was imagined to be ample, it was concluded, that the reputation 
of her deceafed friend would not fuffer, in order to fwell the fize 
of the volume. 

We had alfo ventured to promife ourfelves, that as the writer 
had been favoured fo continually, with the Doétor’s converfa- 
tion, her pages would be repleie with acute flrictures on men 
and manners, with critical remarks, and Jearned obfervations, 
with moral reflections, and profound difquifitions:—fuch as 
beam like luminaries of refplendent beauty, in fo many parts of 
his works; and, if we have not been mifinformed, commonly 
united to render his conyerfation, at once {plendid and inftruGive: 


“© Magna quidem de te nobis promifimus omnes *,” 





* Virgil. ‘* We all indeed promifed ourfelwes great things of you.” 


On! 
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Oh! that we could add: 

‘s Spem tamen evinces meritis *,” 

Much, indeed, were we difappointed.—This volume contains 
few anecdotes of Dr. Johnfon’s life; no regular converfation of 
any length; and fcarce any remarks that will be deemed of con- 
fequence. The collection of his bon mots, indeed, is rather 
confiderable, and entertaining; but too many of them feem re- 
corded merely to thew, that a fevere fpeech was the certain effect 
of provocation, and the fure reward of impropriety and imperti- 
nence. The nature, however, of thele ANECDOTES renders it 
impoffible to collect from them any idea of his abilities in argu- 
ment, or of his powers in general converfation, in which his 
wit and imagination muft have difplayed their ftrength with 
great advantage ; and whoever fhould attempt to form any deci- 
five opinion of Johnfon’s faculues from then, might almoit as 
well pretend to judge of Menander’s fkill in drawing charaéters, 
his abilities in fupporting them, and his ingenuity in cootriving 
his plots, from the fragments of his Comedies, which are now 
extant, 

There is another effeé&t apparently produced by the brevity 
with which thefe fpeeches are recorded, that we cannot help 
fufpecting, from the general tenour of the volume, the Authorefs + 
eagerly wifhed to promote. —Whoever judges of Dr. Johnfon’s 
behaviour, in common life, from this work alone, will be apt to 
pronounce him even a greater Hottentot, than he has been repre- 
fented by Lord Chefterfield.—But who will cry, Ex pede Her- 
culem !—T his might have been obviated, by prefenting the Reader 
with the fubfance, at leaft, of the converfations which preceded 
thefe rough /peeches. Af this had been done, we dare almoft af- 
firin, that it would have appeared, in moft inftances, that fome 
provocation, either in words, in actions, or in manners, had 
occafioned thefe fevere cenfures. For who will affert, however 
rugeed the Doétor may have been in temper, and unpolifhed in 
behaviour, that it was his fettled plan to bear down, without 
mercy, or diftinétion, all who approached him, though not a 
fyllable had been uttered to kindie his wrath, or to provoke his 


refentment ? 





* «* Yet you exceed our expeGation in your deferts.” 

+ We are induced to make this aflertion, from the /fudied careful- 
ne/s, with which all the Doétor’s rough fpeeches appear to be placed 
in a confpicuous point of view. By them the Authorefs undoubtedly 
hopes to convince the world, that it was impoffible to live under the 
faine roof with eo after Mr. Thrale’s death, fo capricious 
were his humours, fo rude his reproofs, and fo uncivilized was his 


behaviour. Did he become an altered man, or did fhe become az, 


@licred WOMAN after that event? 
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The Preface is awkwardly expreffed, and the paragraphs do 
not feem to belong to one another. It is deficient in grace, 
eafe, and connection; and confifts of three or four glaring 
thoughts which feem to have met by chance, like the atoms of 
Epicurus, and to have accidentally compofed this introduction. It 
may be compared to Beau Mordecai's drefs, in Love a la Mode, who 
is very fine, indeed ; ‘* as fine as a jay—and better decked out than 
any tooth-drawer in town !”—while the colours are fo injudi- 
cioufly blended, that the Lonny Girgi/bite becomes rather an ob- 
ject of laughter, than admiration. 

Moft of the anecdotes refpeCting Johnfon’s family appear to 
be new: and moft of thofe which relate to his education, and his 
early doubts of the truth of Chriftianity are, indeed, curious *, 
How juft, and how worthy of publication are his own obferva- 
tions on education, and the treatment of children?’ —O /1 fic om- 
nia! Had the whole volume been compofed of fuch materials, 
how could the Public have fufficiently thanked our Authorefs : — 
but foon—too foon—the note is changed. We are told at the 
conclufion of thefe very remarks, that a fpeech of Dr. Johnfon’s 
to a‘lady, who fancied her fon might become eminent, becaule 
Shak{peare did, without fiudy, is fuppreffed, becaufe it was grofs.— 
We fuppofe, that the reply was mentioned for the fame realon— 
becaufe it was grofs. 

We find few anecdotes of Dr Johnfon’s early life preferved in 
this volume. Of his hiftory at college Jittle is related ; of his 
commencing author, mothing; and {carcely one of his adventures 
is recorded, during that gloomy feafon, in which he was labour- 
ing ** amidft inconvenience and diftraction, in fickne(fs and for- 
row,” to arrive at the road, 

“© Dua fe quoque poffit 

Tollere humo, vidtorque virtim volitare per ora!” 

The title-page profeffes only twenty years ;—fo that, though we 
really lament thefe omiffions, the Public are obliged to the Au- 
thorefs for every anecdote which records an event anterior to 
shat period. It is faid, that Dr. Adams and Dr. Taylor can 
fupply thefe deficiencies, and we truft, that they will communi- 
cate all they know on this fubje& to the Public. 

The poems, the literary anecdotes, and the account of John- 
fon’s works, form the moft valuable part of the volume. As we 
are told in it, that he gave away a prodigious number of Pre- 





Jaces, Sermons, Leétures, and Dedications, to poor Authors, we 


hope that they will be carefully colieéted, and inferted in the - 
promifed edition of his works. 





* Part of the reflections which follow, and particularly that dy @ 
{riend here at Florence, might have been fpared, 
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His partiality for Oxford appears fometimes to have been 
carried to greater lengths than even Aima Mater herfelf could 
have withed to inculcate. ‘The five Cambridge men, however, 
with whom he difputed (p. 36.) will fee) much more inclined to 
pardon his panegyric of a rival Univerfitv, than Mr, Mafon’s 
friends will our Authorefs, for recording Johnfon’s {peeches oa 
his Caractacus * ! 

The Doétor does not appear to have reckoned his knowledge of 
Greek very profound (p. 54.) We have been informed, how- 
ever, that he was a very good fcholar; and he poffibly efteemed 
his own {kill in that language to be fuperficial, becaufe he had 
not the critical abilities of Bentley, and becaufe he knew, that 
there were feveral who might claim a higher degree of praife, 
for nicer inveftigations of its peculiaritics, and for a more ex- 
tenfive acquaintance with its writers, 

To point out all the parts of thefe anecdotes which friend- 
fhip would have fupprefied, were an eafy, but a tedious office. It 
muft be obferved, however, that many of the fpeeches, which 
appear rude, when they ftand by themfelves, were probably de- 
livered in a fportive manner, which blunted their edge; and 
that others would be acknowledged ju/? reproofs, as we have al- 
ready hinted, if we were in pofleflion of the ccnver/ations, by 
which they were preceded. Even our authorefs allows, that he 
did not hate the perfons, whom he drove from him by apparent 
fcorn, and treated with roughnefs. In addition to the fevere 
fpeeches, which fhe relates to have been made to herfelf, the 
Public are in pofleffion of a letter, which the Doétor is faid to 
have written on a late occafion, but of this no more at prefent. 

We fhall endeavour to feleét fuch parts of this volume, as 
will give our Readers any infight into Dr. Johnfon’s characer, 
his modes of thinking, and his rules of ation. It appears, that 
he was an excellent calculator; and that in converfation, ethics, 
figures, and metaphyfical reafcning, were more favourite topics, 
than politics or hiftory. When a gentleman talked to him about 
Cataline’s confpiracy, he faid, that he withdrew his attention, 
and thought about Tom Thumb (p. 81.) ths 

To the poor he was not merely charitable: he not only re- 
lieved their diftrefles, but even wifhed to grant them indulgences ; 
and fo far trom refufing his mite to beggars, becaufe they laid 





— 


* In p. 60 we find, ‘* Of James Harris’s Dedication to his Her- 
mes, I have heard him obferve, that, though but fourteen lines long, 
there were fix grammatical faults in it.”? In the firft place, the De- 
dication confifts of thirty lines, and in the next place there are no 
grammatical faults in it.—Johnfon either forgot himfelf, or fpoke 
of fome other prodution: our Authorefs fhould have examined the 
point, or have fuppreffed the anecdote. 
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2 
it out in gin or tobacco, he ufed to plead for gratifying them with 
* fuch fweetners of their exiftence.’ With his band of pen- 
fioners he ufually fpent his time from Saturday to Monday 
night, when he returned to Mr. Thrale’s, after having given 
them three good dinners. 

His contempt for frivolous complaints, and his difapprobation 
of thofe who gave way to them, are ftrongly marked, and con- 
{picuoufly evident. He had been a great reader of Mandeville 
and Rochefaueault, and even in the pureft minds the flichteft 
corruption could not efcape his penetration. Thofe who la- 
mented the lofs of relatives feldom found a comforter in John- 
fon, much lefs did thofe who fuffered from the ingratitude of 
mankind. The wounds of the former he termed the wounds of 
vanity and foftnefs (p. 26), for which he had no compaffion to 
{pare, in a great city, in which hunger and nakedne‘s were fo 
common. T'o the Jatter, he ufed to recommend the perform- 
ance of good actions, in future, on higher motives. 

It feems to have been his opinion, that there was little grofs 
wickednefs in the world, and ftill lefs extraordinary virtue. 
Thofe who too bitterly lamented the one, he would accufe of 
canting ; and thofe who praifed the other in too high terms, alfo 
provoked his cenfure. His own ardent and ieee piety, and 
his fears of not doing as much as he thought would be expected, 
for what had been given, induced him to eftablifh private fafts 
(p. gt) at ftated periods, and made him refpeét religious retire- 
ments, even among Roman Catholics. In prayer, his manner 
was fo vehement, and his tones were fo pathetic, that he would 
have animated the moft languid hearers. His abhorrence of infi- 
dels infpired the afperity with which he attacked them (p. 93) 
while the pious and the charitable were fure of finding him im- 
prefled in their favour, whenever they were introduced to his 

notice. 

From his imperfect fight (p. 98) he had no tafte for painting ; 
and his deafnefs prevented his even hearing mufic perfectly, 
much lefs could he admire it; nor had he any fondnefs for pro- 
fpe&is. While he was in France, he defired his companions 
not to talk of the varieties of the country, but to confider how 
the inhabitants differed from thofe they had left in England. 

He juitly thought that folitude was dangerous to young fe- 
males. Hs arguments (p. 106) are we!l worthy of perufal. He 
feems to have approved of cards, and dancing, as neceflary re- 
laxations for the vacant mind; and of drefs, as the neceffary 
concomitant of rank and titles. 

His memory was uncommonly retentive ; while his ftriét love 
of veracity taught him to retain the minuteft events, and was the 


principal caufe of his oppoling people in conyerfation. He is 
9 faid 
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{aid to have related {tories with uncommon powers of humour, 
though he feldom called forth thofe powers into practice, 

He always urged, with great acutene(fs, the neceflity of em- 

loyment, in all ranks of life, and in every ftation. He was 
fond of chemiftry, and ufed to attempt very hazardous experi- 
ments, in his purfuit of this icience.—The weak and the igno- 
rant often applied to him for comfort and advice; and he con- 
cealed, with immoveable fteadinefs, whatever his friends or 
acquaintance had communicated to him about their own foibles, 
But his fidelity, in numberlefs inflances, feems to have been 
ineffc€tual, as thofe who confuft, and particularly Goldfmith 
(p. 244), were themfelves the firft to reveal their own weak~- 
nefles, 
ohnfon had no fondnefs for country amufements. He knew, 
indeed, tuo well the vajue and utility of the fociety which is to 
be found in London, not to wifh to be ever an inhabitant of the 
metropolis. —His penetration, as we may gather alfo from his 
works, appears to have been very uncommon. To myfteriouf- 
nefs in trifles (p. 270) he was an enemy ; and in his opinions of 
the female fex, not always a psnegyrift (p. 271). In their in- 
fant ftate, however, he fhewed more regard to girls than to 
boys, as he feemed to dread the latter turning out ill. 

His obfervation was not confined to the great lines of charaéter 
ormanners, It extended (p. 286) to the minutia of drefs, and 
behaviour. Every impropriety called forth his cenfure. He 
poflefled uncommon powers of improvifation, and was a great 
reader of French literature, H's favourite authors were Boileau 
and Rochefaucaule. 

In his moft fevere replies, his love of the utile is difcernible; 
and it appears, thatewhat he did was gentle, though what he /aid 
was rough. Had his actions been recorded, inftead of his words, 
obferves our Authorefs, nothing but acts of virtue, differently 
modified, could have been related ; and ‘ no mean or wretched, 
no wicked, or even flightly culpable action’ could be produced, 
* and put in the f{cale, againft a life of feventy years {pent in the 
uniform praétice of every moral excellence, and every Chriftian 
perfection.” Humility, indeed, as fhe fays, in fome cafes, mutt 
be excepted ; but even that fhone with double luftre, when it 
was called forth by piety and charity. 

Such are the principal ¢raits of Dr. Johnfon’s charaéter, fur- 
nifhed by thefe Anecdotes; in which, however, there is much 
that ought to have been fuppreffed, and, we will venture to pro- 
nounce, would have been fupprefled, if Mrs. Piozzi had pro- 
perly confidered what would contribute to her own reputation, or 
what would have raifed that of her deceafed friend, in the public 
efteem. On fome of thefe paflages we fhall now hazard a few 


obfervations, for which, perhaps, no apology is neceflary to our 
Authorefs, 
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Authorefs, as fhe has defcribed herfelf to be * ftudious to avoid 
offending, and carelefs of that offence which can be taken with. 
out a caufe*.’ She will, therefore, we doubt not, {mile at our 
criticifms, if by the means of fame good-natured friend, they 
fhould reach her, and confign them to oblivion, as not worthy 
of notice !—Peace totheir manes, we fay—but cannot yet con. 
clude. 

The Doétor has been much cenfured for the minutenefs with 
which he has defcribed Pope’s mode of living. —What then are 
we to fay to the account which our Authorefs gives of John- 
fon’s ?—Was it neceflary for her to record the boiled pork, or 
the falt beef, the port wine with capillaire, or the peaches at 
Omberfley? 

The account of Johnfon’s introduction to Mr. Thrale’s fa- 
mily is ftrangely mifplaced. Why did it not follow the Anec- 
dotes of his college life? The like confufion, however, per- 
vades the whole volume. Hence the fame pofitions are laid 
down, and the fame obfervations repeated, in different places. 
The Philippic againft Englifh news-papers is well-conceived, 
and feelingly written; while the preference, in defiance of their 
feverity, which they give to our nation, over lefs liberal govern- 
ments, is fhrewdly remarked. 

How frequently, in the perufal of this book, have we lamented 
that Dr. Johnfon did not write his own memoirs! We fhould 
then have had his reafons affigned for the fevere decifions which 
he often made; and not have had a bitter farcafm obtruded on 
the Public, merely becaufe it conveyed a harfh cenfure. Such 
js the cafe, in thefe Anecdotes, in numerous inftances.—But 
when we read the paltry joke about Mr. Thrale’s looking as 
white as the chalk pit into which he leaped, when the horfes 
were running away with his carriage, our re/entment is turned 
into pity. 

Among many other paffages, which fhould have been fup- 
preffed, is the anecdote of Mr. Thrale putting his hand before 
Johbnfon’s mouth, in order to prevent fome improper confeffion. 
It is related with an obfcurity which ought to be cleared away. 
The ftory fhould not have been curtailed, as where any thing 
is left to fufpicion and conjecture, the wor/? is always imagined. 

One paflage (p. 138) we fhall tranfcribe, and take the liberty 
of hazarding a few remarks on it, which may be almoft as free, 
as thofe which are made on the character of her deceafed friend, 
by the Authoreis, in many parts of her volume. 

¢ Mr. Thrale had a very powerful induence over the Doétor, 
and could make him fupprefs many rough anfwers: he could 
likewife prevail on him to change his fhirt, his coat, or his 





* Preface, p. Vill 
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plate, almoft before it became indifpenfably neceflary to the 
comfortable feelings of his friends: but as I never had any 
afcendancy at all over Mr. Johnfon, except juft in the things 
that concerned his health, it grew extremely perplexing and 
dificult to live in the houfe with him, when the mafter of it was 
no more; the worfe, indeed, becaufe his diflikes grew capricious, 
and he could fcarce bear to have any body come to the houfe 
whom it was abdfolutely neceflary for me to fee.’ 

Asin tis opyn was duosalog meAgt, 

“Orav Qiros Qidosoiy EUCaAwe” Epty, 
fays the wife Euripides. The meaning is, for it may be necel- 
fary to tranflate for the benefit of thofe, who travel with un- 
learned tutors: ** Anger is terrible, and difficult to pacify, when 
friends contend with frends !”—And fo this is the return which 
Johnfon made for fuch conftant attention to his health, and fuch 
facrifices to his eafe?—for twenty years nurfing, board, and 
lodging ?—Unparalleled ingratitude !—What, not change his 
plate, not fhift his linen, not let his caprices give way to the 
abfolute neceffities of his hoftefs?—For fhame, Dr. Jotinfon !— 
But there are a few queftions which we fhould fuppofe will be 
afked ! Who was moft wifhed to be prefent? Whom did he moff 
keep at a diftance ?—— 

“© Haud quicquam mihi dulce meorum 

Te fine, FRATER, erit.” 

Alas, poor Johnfon !—/uch are the complaints with which thy 
memory is violated :—/uch are the returns which thou receiveft, 
for having reflected fo high a degree of luftre on the name of 
THRALE !—for having rendered STREATHAM the feat of lite- 
rature, and of the page !—for having attracted, even into the 
diftant BorouGu, the moft eminent charaéters of our nation!— 
He might have cried out to our Authorefs as Jafon does to Medea: 

Malw ye mev Tor, THE Ens cwlnpias, 

Eiangas, n deduxas—ws eyw Qparw 

Tlewlov usv, EAAad” avd Capbaps yQoves 

Tasav xaloimess—xas dinny exiclacas, 

Tlavles de o° nobor]’ ecav EAanves coguy, 

Kas dokav exxest—Es de yns ex’ exxalois 

Opoirw weirs, ex ay nv Aoyos celev*. 

* This may be thus tranflated: The advantages, which you have 
received by my prefervation are greater than thofe which you have 
beftowed. Firft, inftead of your former barbarous country, you dweil 
in Greece, and underftand what propriety of conduét demands ;— 
and, next, by my means, all the Greeks think that you are a wife 
woman, and among them you have acquired reputation. But if you 
had ftill remained (without my interference) in your diftant manfion, 
who would ever have fpoken of you, or have heard your name 
mentioned ? 
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If Mr. Thrale had been the furvivor, how different would 
have been the language of our Authorefs! He felt the value 
of Johnfon too fincerely, to fuffer an unclean fhirt, or a dirty 
plate to produce a feparation; and the Doétor feems to have 
returned the regard with equal warmth !—How patheticall 
does he fay, in his PRAYERS, of his dear friend Thrale; ‘| felt 
almoft the laft flutter of his pulfe, and looked for the laft time 
upon the face, that for fifteen years had never been turned upon 
me, but with refpect or benignity.”—Again—** The deceafe of 
him, from whofe friendfhip I had obtained many opportunities 
of amufement, and to whom I turned my thoughts, as to a re- 
fuge from misfortunes, has left me heavy.”— Again—** My firft 
knowledge of Thrale was in 1765. I enjoyed his favour for al- 
moft a fourth part of my life.’—Such were the feelings of Johnfon, 
after Mr. Thrale’s funeral.—For his prayer, on leaving Mr. 
Thrale’s family, we muft refer our Readers to the book !—But 
who, that perufes what has been tranfcribed, but muft fee! indig- 
nant at the motives afigned by our Authorefs, for her feparation 
from Dr. Johnfon. , 

There is a fubfequent pafiage alfo (p. 292) in which the Au- 
thorefs attempts again to apologize for her defertion of Dr, 
Johnfon, and retiring to Bath, leaving him, according to her own 
account of his habitation, to die in a confined room and narrow 
court in London? Such conduct muft have been cenfured by 
the difcriminating part of mankind, even if the excufes offered 
in defence of fuch a proceeding had not been ideal and unfounded, 
After having fupported the health of this great man for feventeen 

ears, after having been his companion and his nurfe, and after 
the lofs of Mr. Thrale, how our Authorefs can juftify the de- 
fertion of fuch a friend and counfellor, to whom fo much was 
due,—aged and infirm as he appears to have been,—we cannot 
determine ; much lefs can we fuppofe, that his fevere f{peeches 
were then dealed about with greater freedom, than in former years of 
his refidence at Streatham. Thofe to cue perfon, indeed, excepted, 
who was not once (o high a favourite! But of this enough. 

The volume concludes with two characters of Johnion, the 
one in verfe, and the other in profe. The former is the beft, 
though it is, perhaps, rather too epigrammatic. The latter, 
like the reft of the book, is confufed and defultory, and is 
written with a negligence of method and arrangement, which 
iJ] fuits with the true fpirit of biography. 

The ftyle, indeed, of the whoie is unequal: fometimes ele- 
gant, forcible, and decorated; at other times inaccurate, un- 
graceful, and degraded by the introduction of vulgari/ms.— Said 
I, and faid he, occur too frequently ; and we are wearied with 


the inelegant ufage of the pasticle Low, inftead of that, which de- 
forms 
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forms almo!. every tenth page. The introduction of the Galli- 
cifm one fould likewife have been avoided. 

The P<ader will alfo be often difgufted with egoti/ms, and our 
Autho:.s’s repeated mention of herfelf and her travels. Several 
piffa.cs alfo in the body of the work, ought to have formed 
par: of the preface *. Among the glaring inaccuracies, the 
following may be pointed out for correction: P. 19, Which 
every body has heard as well as me—Read, as J, P. 141, 
when my hufband called him away—received an anfwer— Read, 
HE received. P. 265, Who he often complained of—Read, of 
WHOM he often complained. 

One obfervation more, and we fhall conclude. Our Author- 
efs odferves, in the Preface, that it will be dificult for thofe who 
complain, that fhe has not fpoken highly enough of Dr. Fchnfon, to 
Jpeak more highly.—If fhe means to refer to her account of his 
piety, virtue, and learning, we agree with her; but thefe words 
can apply to mo other part of his character, as it is defcribed in 
thefe Anecdotes ;—and we fancy, that neither the world in gene- 
ral, nor Dr. Johnfon’s friends in particular, will feel very grate- 
ful to any writer, whether male or female, who fhall felea&t, as 
objects of their praife, only fuch of his qualities as receive the 
commendation even of his adverfaries ! 





MONTHLY CATALOGUE, 
For MAY, 1786. 


MILITARY and NAVAL. 


Art. 9.  fhort Addrefs to the Public, on the Pay of the Britith 
Army. By an Officer. 8vo. 1s. Stockdale. 1786. 


‘HE cafe of the officers and foldiers is here pathetically and 

ably pleaded, particularly thofe ferving in England, who have 

ri like the foreign garrifons, the advantage of the king’s provi- 
ions. 

This Author ftates, that the pay of the army is now exaétly the 
fame as at the Revolution, the time when it was firft fixed, and when 
it would more than find the mere neceflaries of life, which by the 
great decreafe of the value of money, it will not at this prefent time 
procure. ‘This decreafe has, he obferves, been balanced to every 
tradefman, artificer, and labourer, by a proportional rife in the price 
of their commodities, manufactures, end labour ; and to other fer- 
vants of the ftate, by an increafe in the falary, or perquifites: but 
to the foldier there is no compenfation. 

The cafe of the fubaltern officer is ftill harder than even that of 
the private foldier; his pay being equally inadequate to his ex- 
pences, with the addition of having certain appearances to keep up. 
The captains and field officers are, he obferves, very poorly paid. 
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The net pay of a lieutenant-colonel being only 311/. 2s. and that 
rank rarely attained under thirty years fervice ; and when obtained, 
is only tenable as long as the officer can do his duty. Is there, he 
afks, any other trade or profeffion in which a man can have em- 
ployed thirty years fo little to his advantage? 

The method — for alleviating the diftrefs of the private 
men, is to caufe a pound and a half of bread to be delivered gratis 
to each man daily. ‘This might be done, according to the Author’s 
calculation, for forty-five thoufand pounds a-year. With regard to the 
officers, he fays, if their claim for an augmentation of pay is liftened 
to, he has a plan for doing it, that would not exceed the fum of fixty 
thoufand pounds per annum, exclufive of Ireland. 


Art. 10. The Soldiers and Sailors Friend; an Appeal to e 


People of Great Britain. By Thomas Martyn. 8vo. 18. De. 

brett. 1786. 

The benevolent Author of this little pamphlet propofes raifing a 
fund for the relief of maimed foldiers and failors, by a proportion- 
able tax on the inhabitants of all houfes, from above four to eighty 

unds and upwards per annum rent; the /owef clafs to pay two 
fhillings, the Aighe/ eight fhillings a year; none to be excufed but 
minors, apprentices, and fervants of every denomination : lodgers 
in houfes of thirty pounds per annum and upwards to pay four fhil- 
lings. Thefe afleflments to be levied every quarter. Any mafter 
or miftrefs of a houfe, not giving the true numbers of their families, 
to forfeit twenty pounds. 

_ This, Mr. Martyn fuppofes, would annually produce 200,000/. 
in England, and 20,000/. in Ireland; a fund fufficient for allowin 
to eleven thoufand men (exclufive of thofe already provided for by 
government) each an annuity for life, from fifteen to twenty pounds. 
Befide the fatisfaétion we fhould derive from thus rewarding thofe . 
who have {pent their youth and ftrength in the fervice of their coun- 
try, he fuppofes the certainty of fuch a provifion would greatly faci- 
litate recruiting in time of war, and that it would alfo afford an 
opportunity for engrafting on it a regiltry of feamen. He likewife 
hopes this provifion might extend to failors in the merchant’s f{er- 


vice. 


- Humane and commendable as this fcheme really is, we fear there 4 


is little likelihood of its being {peedily carried into execution. 

Art. 11. Advice to the Lords Lieutenants of Counties, command 
ing Regiments of Militia. Dedicated to the Author of ‘* Advice 
to the Officers of the Britifh Army.”? 1zma. 1s. Walker. 1786. 
The Author, who feems to poffefs fome knowledge of the militia 

eftablifhment, paints feveral ftriking abufes in that fervice, rather, 

we hape, with the pencil of a caracaturiit, than that of an accurate 
delineator. Some of the circumftances mentioned in diferent parts 
of this little work, feem to allude to particular tranfaétions. ‘The 

Jate frequent imitations of Swift’s Advice to Servants, have wort 

that fpecies of humour fo threadbare, that we would advi/e, at leatt 

for the prefent, a ceflation of advice. This production has, however, 
befide-its-other merits, that of being well timed, as it may ferve to 
point out to our legiflators the abufes in the militia, againft which 
they are to guard in the new act, now under confideration. 
PoLiTical. 
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PoLttTICAL. 


Art. t2. The dangerous Situation of England; or an Addrefs to 
the Landed, Trading, and Funded Interefts on the prefent State 
of Public Affairs. By M. Robinfon, M. Efg. 8vo. 1s. 6d. Stock- 
dale, 1786. 

This Addrefs is evidently the work of a man of reading and libe- 
tal fentiments ; but we hope his folicitude for his country has made 
him conceive it to be in a more dangerous fituation than is really the 
café; efpecially as the methods he propofes for re-inftating it are 
not likely to be adopted. 

Mr. Robinfon begins by obferving, that liberty of fpeech con- 
cerning pablic matters feems a general right of mankind, which the 

refent time, in a peculiar manner, warrants, and demands; fome 
of our late rulers having involved us in extreme misfortunes and dif- 
culties: and that he does not fo much intend to exprefs his own 
opinions, as to propofe certain points of general concern, for the 
thoughts and judgment of others. 

The great rage for taxation, he fays, feems to be the diftemper of 
the feafon ; and this, he fears, will terminate in depriving the king- 
dom of its ftock of circulating coin, which he eftimates at about 
twenty-five millions of pounds fterling. In order to judge how much 
of that fum may be depended on as our own, -he confiders what part 
of the national debt is the property of foreigners; and this he ftates 
at near one fourth of the whole, or about feventy millions, a fum 
nearly the treble of our whole internal circulation. At the Revolu- 
tion, fays he, we had no national debt, and had a ftock of cath in 
circulation. The nation, therefore, has, in the period between that 
time and the prefent, run out fo much more than its income, as the 
foreign cebt exceeds the quantity of current coin among us, added 
to what was in circulation at the acceflion of King William. 

To pay the intereft of this debt, we have no other fource than the 
balance of trade, which, if clogged with numerous and heavy taxes, 
we are in danger of lofing. Befide, it could never have amounted 
to afum fufficient for that purpofe, which requires annually near 


_ two millions. If it had, what is become of the money, which muft, 


he calculates, during the above-mentioned period, have accumulated 
to near two hundred millions. 

He then proceeds to thew the dreadful confequences and internal 
commotions that would arife from a want of circulating ftock, or from 
a failure in the funds, of which he delineates a dreadful picture. To 
prevent this terrible cataftrophe, he propofes the following expedients = 
A real reprefentation of the people in parliament, and an univerfal 
national militia, compofed of volunteers fubfifted at their own ex- 
pence, and diftinguithed only by fome {mall military badge worn on 
their common clothing ; a of thefe he fuppofes the ifland would 
furnifh a million. That the kingdom of England and all its depen- 
dencies fhould have their ports open, and free, without cuftom-houfe 
duties, draw-backs, or bounties. This would, he thinks, render this 
country the common warehoufe of the world. ‘Fhe revenues to be 
raifed by internal taxes, and duties, and the. colledion lefs expen- 
five, and lefs liable to frauds, The. Navigation-aé he totally dif- 
approves, and reprobates monopolies and public companies. He 
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exhorts us to cultivate the friendfhip of Ireland, but not to attempt 
an union ;'and with refpect to Scotland, he advifes the introduction of 
a greater number of their nobility into the.Englifh peerage, the pre- 
fent Scotch peers being virtually admitted into the Houfe of Lords 
at the pleafure of the minifter, who always influences their election. 
On the fubje&t of an equal land-tax, the common queftion, 
“* Wherefore fhould London, Middlefex, and other parts of the, 
kingdom bordering on them, bear a greater fhare in that burthen 


‘than more remote counties?” he thinks, may be anfwered, by afk- 


ing, ‘* Why the feat of government fhould be always held in one 

years ?” adding, that if we equalize the tax, the government fhould 
y turns be held at the different great towns throughout. the 

qirgdom, to equalize the advantages refulting from that circum. 
ance. : 

Art.12 «an Inquiry into the Influence which Enclofures have had 
upon the Population of England. By the Reverend}. Howlett, 
Vicar of Great Dunmow, Effex. 8vo. 1s. Richardfon. 1786: 
The name of Mr.. Howlett, and his propofal to inquire into the 

experienced confequences of inclofures, inftead of hypothetically ar- 

guing to the tendency of them 4 priori, lead us to expect fomething 
more fatisfactory on the fubje& than we have yet feen. He indeed 
brings the quettion to a very fhort iffue,. and determines it more by. 
figures than by words. He clofes once more with his former anta- 
gonift, Dr. Price, who uniformly maintains the immediate tendency 
of enclofures to depopulation ;-accufing him of paying no kind of 
attention to teftimonies of equal authenticity repeatedly given on the 
ether fide of the queftion : to the authority of Dr. Price, he oppofes 
the itinerary obfervations of. Mr. Arthur Young ; and truly he could 


' not have called in for his fecond a champion more fanguine. in the 


caufe he undertakes to defend. Both thefe writers diitinguith be- 
tween enclofed arable, and enclofed pafture, the latter of which they 
admit to be managed with fewer hands, but contend that grafs land 
taifes more materials for manufacture and of courfe not only employs 
more hands in various arts, but fupplies the meat to feed them with. 
To fecure, however, a complete victory, Nr. Howlett. took effectual 
meafures to overwhelm the Doétor. with a crowd of opponents. .‘ I 
procured, fays he, a lift of the Enclofure-bills,. from the Journa!s of 


the Houfe of Commons, dnd found, to my firprife, that they 


amounted to very near a thoufand, between the year'1750 and 1781- 
I foon difpatched about 500 lettérs to the clergy of the enclofed pa- 
rifhes, omitting however the counties of Nottingham, York, and 
Lancaiter, becaufe Dr. Price |himfelf -acknowledged thofe to be 
greatly increafed. Of. thefe:soo letters L have been favoured with 
anfwers to hardly a hundted. Small however as this proportion is, 
yet coming from all quarters indifferently, and without any previous 
motive for choice. or felection, their evidence may fairly be. con 
fidered as fatisfa€tory and decifive.’ From thefe materials he has 
formed a table of baptifms in. two periods of five years each, the firf 
beginning in,1760,, and the: fecofd in 1775. This table includes 
two clafles of parifhes, 89 that haye been lately enclofed, and ygo 
not lately enclofed, taken ‘from 17 counties: . The refalt.is as 
follows: bes doifor ry 
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1ft Period. 2d Period. 
89 Parithes, lately enclofed, - 10,804 13,138 
Increafe nearly as 100 to 121. 
490 Parifhes, not lately enclohd, + §2,731 57,984 
Increafe nearly as 100 to 1 


The above diftin&tion of parifhes feems however to be rather am- 
biguoufly defcribed ; but by fubfequent reference to them, we dif- 
cover that the latter parifhes are not to be underftood as having been 
longer enclofed than the former ; but as parifhes not pet enclofed. 

This comparative ftatement Mr. Howlett corroborates with ano- 
ther of returns of militia men for the county of Rutland, confifting 
of 56.0r 57 parifhes; of which ten have been encloied within the 
laft 25 years: but this includes fo many circumflances of attention 
that we muft decline entering into it. 

Mr. Howlett now deems his victory decifive ; but in the ardor of 
difcomfiting Dr. Price, he totally negle&s another enemy to en- 
clofures, who ftill keeps the field in full force. This is the Author 
of a Political Inquiry into the Confequences of Inclofing Watte 
Lands * ; whofe argument in fayour of commons for breeding cattle 
on reafonable terms, and attributing the gradual advancement of the 
price of butcher’s meat to the extenfion of enclofures, where they 
cannot be raifed at the ufual rates, we could wifh to fee thgroughly 
inveltigated by fo able a hand. ope 

East INDIES. N. 
Art. 14. 4 Narrative of the Infurreétion whith happened in the 

Zemeedary of Banaris, in Auguft 1781, and of the TranfaGtions of 

the Governor-General in that Diftrit; with an Appendix of au- 

thentic Papers and Affidavits. Large Paper. 4to. tos, Qd. 
‘ fewed. Printed at Calcutta; Wilkins, 1782. Sold in London by 

Debrett. 

It was not till within a few weeks paft, that a copy of this fuperb 
and.elegant volume fell into our hands. The narrative part of it 
was reprinted in England, in 1783, by Debrett; and an account was 
given of it in vol. 68th of our Review, p. 87. That article, though 
fhort, renders it unneceflary for us, now, to enlarge on the contents. 
Let it therefore fuffice, ‘that we merely announce to our Readers the 
Original Eaft Indian edition of: this celebrated piece of Oriental mo- 
dern hiftory ; which is equally interefting for the importance of the 
matter in detail, and for the novelty of the objeé& which it prefents 
to the curious iz impreffions. The-Britifh prefs hath feldom produced 
any thing fo meat: the peper, being of Indian manufacture, has the 
advantage of a polithed and filky furface,.of a foft and yellowith 
hue, free from the hardnefs and glare of the European white, which, 
like {fnow, dazzles and hurts the eye that is attracted by its beauty. 
Art. 15. 4 Letter from Warren Ha/ftings, E'q. dated 21ft of 

February 1784. With Remarks, and authentic Documents to 

fupport the Remarks. 8vo. 1s. Ridgway. 1786. : 

This Letter relates to a claim which Mr. Haftings made to reim- 
-burfement for fome expences which he had omitted to charge in his 
public accounts, but which his private fortune could not bear. The 
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remarks fupplied by the Editor of this Letter, are profeffed'y offered 
on reports, that Mr. Haftings had folicited a re-appointment to the 
government of Bengal ; and that he had applied for, and was ex- 
pected to receive; a penfion from the Court of Directors: and ulti- 
mately to fhew that he has no juft pretenfions'to either. The pre- 
{ent public arfaignment of this gentleman’s' conduct fuperfedes all 
attention to any private firi€tures of this kind, though they are obi 
vioufly calcalated to ftrengthen it. — 

Art. 16. An Anfwer to the anonymous Remarks on a Letter from 

— Haftings, Efq. to the Court of Directors. 8vo. 1s. Stock- 

ale. 

Whatever the Remarker in the preceding article afferts to be true, 
the Anfwerer afirms to be falfe, & @ contra; but a more decifive 
and authoritative verdict may be expected in due time, if the ftudy 
of Indian politics fhould be found more interefting now than it 





proved on a former occafion. N, 


AcCUSATION of Mr. HASTINGS. 

Art. 17. Eleventh Report from the Sele& Committee, appointed 
to take into Confideration the State of the Adminiftration of Juftice 
in the Provinces of Bengal, Bahar, and Oriffa. 8vo. 2s. Dee 
brett; 1785. : 

Art. 18. Obfervations on the laft Debate upon the Dehly Ne- 
gociations, and the propofed Impeachment of Mr. Haftings. 8vo. 
rs. Stockdale. 1786. 

Art. 19. Articles of Charge of High Crimes and Mifdemeanors, 
againft Warren Haftings, Efq. late Governor-General of Bengal ; 
prefented to the Houfe of Commons, on the 4th Day of April 
1786, by the Right Hon. Edmund Burke. 8vo. Partl. 4% 
Debrett. 

Art. 20.. Ditto, Part II. as. Debrett. 

Art. 21. Ditto, Part If]. ts. Debrett. 

Art, 22. Ditto, PartIV. 1s. Debrett. , 

Art. 23. The Defence of Warren Haftings, Efq. (late Governot- 
General of Bengal) at the Bar of the Houfe of Commons, upon 
the Matter of the feveral Charges of High Crimes and Mifde« 
meanors, prefented againft him in the Year 1786. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
Stockdale. 

Art. 24. Ditto, Part II. 8vo. 28. 6d. Stockdale.  - 

Art. 25. Lhe Minutes of what was offered by Warren Haftingy 
Efq. late Governor-General of Bengal, at the Bar of the Houfé 
of Commons, upon the Matter of the feveral Charges of High 
Crimes and Mifdemeanors, prefented againft him im the Year 1786 
Svo. 2s. 6d. Debrett. | 

Art. 26, Minutes of the Evidence taken before a Committee of 
the Houfe of Commons, being 2 Committe of the whole Houfe, 
appointed to confider the feveral Articles of Charge of High 
Crimes and Mifdemeanors, prefented to the Houfe againft Warrets 
Hiaitiogs, Efq. late Governor-General of Bengal. 8vo. 1s. De= 

rett. 
Thefe publications are no otherwife to be deemed literary per- 
formances, than as materials of litigation 5 and im this view we cait 
; havé 
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have no farther proper concern with them than to announce their 
appearance. The charges brought againft the late Governor-General 
are very numerous, and include a great and complicated extent of 
Indian politics ; fo that no adequate opinion of them can be formed, 
without cautioufly adverting to a variety of laws, cuftoms, and man- 
ners, very foreign to Britith habits. To form fuch judicial opinions 
is happily beyond our province; to the proper parties on either fide, 
the arduous bufinefs muft be left, of making good, and of repelling, 
the many allegations, pro & con, N 
MECHANICS, ° 
Art. 27. OIKIAIA, or Nutthells, being Ichnographical Diftri- 
butions for Small Villas, chiefly upon ceconomical Prineiples. In 

Seven Clafles: with occafional Remarks. By Jofe Mac Packe, a 

Bricklayer’s Labourer. Part the Firft. Containing Twelve De- 

figns. 8vo. 5s. Boards. Dilly. 1785. 

Where this honeft man has got all his knowledge and tafte, we 
cannot fay ; but certainly, for a bricklayer’s labourer, he has an un- 
common fhare of both. In truth, we threwdly fufpec&, that his 
matter’s mafter has had the principal hand in this work. The re- 
marks are written with fmartnefs and humour. The plans are very 
judicioufly laid down, and clearly explained. Both may be of great 
ufe to thofe who with for a little advice, befide what they may pur- 
chafe from builders by profeffion, before they dip their fingers in 


mortar. B 
NATURAL HtisTory. ° 


Art. 28. Flore Cantabrigienfi Supplementum, Audtore Richarde 
Relhan, A.M. Collegii Regalis Capellano. 8vo. 13. White. 1786. 
This Supplement to the Flora Cantabrigienfis contains 67 addi- 

tional plants, which the Author has found growing in Cambridge- 

fhire fince he publifhed his former work: of which we gave an ac- 
count in our Review for November laft. 

The Author purfues his plan of fubjoining the moft approved {pe- 
cific defcriptions of the beft authors, fuch as Linnzus, Curtis, Dille- 
nius, Hagen, &c. to his feveral plants. He follows alfo his old 
method of clafling his fynonyms. We with he could have brought 
himfelf to adopt a better plan. The placing Bauhin’s defcription ag 
a partition-wall between the references to authors who have given 
defcriptions, and thofe who have added figures, is a poor conceit. 
We do not call it an abfolute fault ; but it feems a Listlene/s of think - 
ing. ‘He had much better have given the fynonyms of all authore 
who do not follow the Linnzan plan, or who wrote before him, at 
full length ; for when only figures are put down, fhould a typo- 
graphical error take place, the intention of the reference is irreco- 
verably loft. We muft, however, do Mr. Relhan the juftice to fay, 
that oy Supplement, as well as his Flora, are both very corre@ly 
printed. : 

It is dedicated to Dr. Cooke, Dean of Ely, and Provoft of King’s 
College. G -gh : 


HORTICULTURE. 
Art. 29. A Defeription, with Notes, of certain Methods of plant- 
ing, training, and managing all Kinds of Fruit Trees, Vines, &c. for 
Cc3 which 
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“which his Majefty’s Letters Patent have been granted to the Rey. 

Philip Le Brocq, M. A. 8vo. 15. 6d. Shepperfon. and Rey- 
~ nolds. 1786. 

Here you have a patentee, in the true ftyle. Nothing i is right but 
what coincides with his xew plan; and every defign of his is fo 
thoroughly guarded, that no injury can affect him, whether he be 
threatened with the terrors of the mighty warerfpout, or the depre- 
dations of the infidious fnail. He is a perfect Archimedes at inven- 
tion! one while with his chewaux de frize; at another time withihis 
foowers of foap lees, Jubterranean fires, &e. bcc. &e. 

An excellent treatiie this, for the perufal of citizens, who have 
jut quitted bufinefs!—Here they will initantly perceive the wilful 
folly of all the world, in preferring what is yulgarly called, a good 
bat mnt well walled, and ftocked with fruit trees. Hear. what Mr, 
Le Brocq fays :—-Walls are foolith things, ‘ having the appearance 
of right lines, perpendiculars, and angles, without ; any architectural 
meaning or efec?, &c.’—Happy the man who has already, or may 
eafily have, in a proper fituation, a gravel, chalk, clay, or any other 
pit—he has already a hot, or green houle half-* buile.. Excellent 
tidings for the proprietors of Kenfington Gravel-pits ! 

“What our Rather's patent may be*, we know not, nenher can 


we guefs, and indeed are altogether incredulous upon the fubject. G 


N 0.V.E L. 
Art. 30. Maria; or, The Obdfequies of an unfaithful Wife. 
¥2mo. 2s. 6d. Bew, &c. 
This tale would, perhaps, have been more pathetic, had the au- 
thor taken lefs reble to make it fo. It is written in that fort of 
flowery, poetical profe, which borders_on bombait; and is apt to 


become infufferably tedious. Much good fentiment is.injurioufly re-- 
_ prefeated, by appearing with fuch unnatural ornaments. We have 


often expreffed our diflike of this mongrel ftyle of compofition ; but 
is-falt has its. admirers, and will, like other fafhions, have its day. 
Nothing, however, can Jaft, which has not its foundation in nature. 
Even. Gefher’s Death of Abel, which gave exiftence to fo many imita- 
tions, is now-almok forgotten (at leait in this country) and the reft 
will haften after, to the gulph.of oblivion. 

| RAMATIC. 

Art. 38  Hatrignie 3 in a Cloifier.:-A Farce of Two A@s. By 
. Thomas Horde; jun. Efg.. Author of Leander and Hero—and 
« Zelida ;.. Tragedies. Dainon and Phebe; an Opera. Dramatic 
: Love.—Difappointed Villany.—The Empiric.— As the World 
- goes. Paradife.of Fools.—Pretended Puritan.—It was Right. at 
-.the Laft. —The Whimfical Serenade—and, The Female Pedant. 


= 


“— 


* A patent for digging a trench and raifing a bank ! or, perhaps, 
it is for planting atree inapit! It is a great pity though {by the 
way) that this /earned Author does not know the difference between 
blackbesries and dewberrics. But, perhaps, the enfuing fummer 
will inform him, as he intends’ it alfo fhall, whether his plan will 
prove experimentally true—‘ [ have fufficient experience already ta 
warrant this confident affertion ; and I Lope this very next year to pro- 
duce abundant proofs that it is well founded.’ p. 35. 
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» Oxford prineed, and fold by the Author. Alfo by Turpin in 
London. 8vo,_ Is. 
he © But if unfit for clofet or for ftage, 
The Dullard blunders through the letter’d page ; 
Holding the mirror of contemptuous.view, 
Condemn the ill wrote farce, and author too.’ Epilogue. 
PoETRY. 

Art. 32. The Anticipation-of the Review of the Horfe Guards, 
&c. By Timothy Twaddle, Efq. Poet Laureat to the Troops. 
4to. 1s, Stockdale. 1786. 

The defign, f{pirit, and poetry of this piece will appear from the 
following extract of the Dedication : 


© To the Officers of the Horfe Guards, &e. 
‘ My Worthy Patrons, 

‘ I have often perplexed myfelf in endeavouring to trace out the 
origin of an appellation fo freq uently applied to your corps, I mean 
that of unfortanate gentlemen. I never have been happy enough to 
meet with a fingle fatisfactory anfwer to the numberlefs enquiries I 
have made on the fubject; and probably might have remained eteP- 
nally in the dark, bist for one’ of thofe lucky incidents that.throw a 
fudden light upon a queftion, which has perhaps been the object of 
an endlefs and fruitlefs invettigation. Cafting my eye by chance on 
a paflage in an old author, | faw the myftery inftantly cleared up. 
As it is in a language which it would be fhamefully pedantic for 
you to underftand, I-dubmit the following literal tranflation to your 

erufal ; 
_ Long * before Agamemnon + commanded at Troy, 
While Neftor was yet but a fnivelling boy, 
There were many Horfe Guards-men who liv’d and who dy’d, 
But of whom we know little or nothing befide; 
They were all as brave fellows, I’ll venture to fay, 
As e’er you fhould fee in a fair fummer’s day ; 
Tho’ this we muft guefs, for we never could know it, 
Becaufe—they ne’er thought of employing a poet,’ 

‘ Thefe gentlemen were, as you fee, at that day, in the fame 
predicament as you have found yourfelves at this. The relieving 
you from this unfortunate fituation is the object of the following 
effay.” 

Accordingly, the Poet proceeds, in a mock panegyric, to antici- 
pate the aufpicious morn, 

* When the fquadrons, impatient of longer delay, 
The call to Blackheath and to glory, obey’ — 

The Author’s ftyle and fatire are fomewhat in Anfty’s manners 
but his verfes are lefs correct. In a few lines he has been unpardon- 
ably negligent. On the whole, however, his performance will give 
pleafure to moft readers who have a tafte for this {pecies of ridicule, 
and who are not ‘ officers of the Horfe Guards.’ 





—_ 


* ¢ Vixere fortes ante Agamemnona, &C, 


t ‘ Acolonel of the Horfe Guards. oe 
Cc4 . Att. 
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Art. 33. Bozzy and Piczzi ; or the Britith Biographers, a Town 
Eclogue, By Peter Pindar, Efqg. 4to. 2s. 6d. Kearfley. 1786, 


; ARGUMENT. 

¢ Qn the death of Doctor Jounsan, a number of peaple, am. 
bitious of being diftinguifhed from the ayxte part of their fpecies, fer 
about relating and printing ftories, and dons mots, of this celebrated 
moralift. Among the molt zealous, though not the moft-en/ightened, 
appeared Mr. Bosweut and Madame Piozzt, the Hero and He. 
roinE Of our Ectocues. They are fuppofed to have in conteme 
plation the Lirz of Jounson; and to prove their biegraphical 
abilities, appeal to Sir Joun Hawkrws for his decifion on their re- 
fpective merits, by quotations’ [verfitied} * from their printed anec. 
dotes of the Doctor. Sir Joun hears them with uncommon pa- 
tience, and determines, very properly, on the pretenfions of the con- 
tending parties.’ 3 

Our merry friend hath fuccefsfully executed this plan, and hath 
exhibited both the contending biographers, together with their wor- 
fhipful umpire, in a moft ludicrous light: 


° ‘ Like fchool boys, lo! before a two-arm’d chair 
That held the Knicur, wife judging, flood the parr! 
* %* * * 
The coupte rang’d,—for vidt’ry, both as keen, 
As for a vow’ring bifhoprick a Dzan. 
* * *% * 
Thus with their fongs, contended Virci’s /Awains, 
And made the valleys vocal with their rains ’ 


And thus Madam Piozzi and Mr. Bofwwell are made to recite, in 
Peter Pindar’s byrlefque numbers, many of the moft exceptionable. 
aflages in their refpeCtive publications of Johnfonian anecdotes — 
he effect is—the Knight falls afleep, and, in a dream, fees John- 
fon’s angry apparition ; | 
* Wake, Hawkins (growl’d the Doctor, with a frown), 
And knock shat fellow, and that woman down!’ - 


Forgetful, however, of the ghoitly charge, the Knight permits the 
conteft, ‘* in fweet alternate numbers,’ to be renewed,—and it 
proceeds ta a violent quarrel, in which the lady and the gentleman 
Billing /gate it with proper fpirit; till, at length, che umpire’s pa- 
tience being exhaufted, he pronounces a fentence, humoroufly fevere, 
againft both parties ; which done, he abruptly runs off, and leaves 
the combatants in whimiical confternation.— 


‘ Then to their pens, and paper, ruth’d the rwain, 
To kill the mangled Rambler a’er agaix.’ 


This mock-paftoral is generally allowed to be wrought up in 
*Squire Pindar’s pleafanteft manner; though there are who prefer 
his Lousrap * ¢o all his other fatirical pieces, —except the fr? Odes 
to the Royal Academicians. 





—'! 


* A fecond Canto which is advertifed to be ‘ fhortly publifhed.’—. 
Of the firit Canto — has been made in a Jate Review, 
Art, 
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Art. 34. 4 Tribute to the Memory of the Rev. JoHN FLETCHER, 
late Vicar of Madely, Shropfhire. gto. 6d. Buckland, &c. 1786. 
Piety, on this occafion, as in many fimilar inftances, takes lace 

of poetry and of tafte; who, indeed, keep at a very refpectful dif» 

tance! But, furely, Fletcher's virtues merited ae ftrains ! 


Art. 35. The Patriad; an Heroic Poem. 
4to. 23.6d, Debrett. 1786. 
A. motley performance,—-by no means an 4eroie poem. The 
rambling writer 4ates * patriots and reviewers,— perhaps for a fimilar 
reafon refpecting each: the patriot (the true patriot) efpoufes the 
caufe of his country, in oppofition to thofe whom he deems its ene- 
gnies ; while the critic (the true critic) endeavours to guard the in- 
rerefts of literature and {cience, againit the incroachments of pre- 
tenders to wit and learning.—This writer, however, is not a mere 
pretender. He'poffeffes fome thare of ability ; but, if we may judge 
from the {pecimen before us, he knows not how to employ his parts 
to advantage, in the production of a regular, well-connected, and 
well-finithed work. We fufpe& that he has, heretofore, fmarted 
under the correction adminiftered by fome of our fraternity ;~and 
thus he takes his — : 
‘ we defpife thofe peevith elves, 
Reviewers, and confole ourfelves, 
- Exclaiming to the bubbled town, 
‘¢ What horrid ftuff Reviews are grown! 
‘© The Moathly—whifper: on my fe 
** Ts erote by Griffiths and his wife —’’ 
¢ On my life,’ and ‘ for my life,’ &c. are favourite phrafes, and 
of great ufe to this cvell-informed and difcerning bard, Thus, p. 9, 
he fays, Foca 
‘ I may be rude; but, on my “fe, 
J had much rather—’ &c, 
Again, p. 11, 
* But, for my life, I can’t tell why—’ 





And, again, 7d; 


.£ Such impious nonfenfe, on my word —’ 

Would one think a man of genius capable of ftooping to the ufe 
of fuch poor, expletive phrafes? or that a poet, with a tolerable ear, 
would endure fuch rhimes as the following? 

P. 3. Madam,——a damn, 

— 11. Pillow, —villa. 

— 12. Crofs, ——horfe, 

w—~ 33. Concern ye,——burn me. 

Some indelicacies occur in this poem ; but, having taken fufficient 
notice of fo indifferent a performance, we fhall bid the author gaod 
éye, with a friendly hint, in his own words, taken from the page in, 
which he adverts to the eccentric writings of the late ingenious Laue 
rence Sterne : 

* Thou watt indecent, I confefs ; 

Nor would thy humour have been lefs, 

If, now and then, with pen more chatfte, 
Thou’df blotted what was wrote in hafte,’ 


“—" Patriots, I hate you, great and {mall,’ p. 45° - 


A by Jahon Leechen het, 42. 
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a Three Books. 
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Art. 36. Poems. By Mr. Jerningham. 8vo. 2 Vols. ss, 
3 ‘ fewed. Robfon: -1786. 

The principal poems comprehended in this edition have already 
been commended to:our Readers, as they were feparately publithed, 
—and, once or twice, colleétively*. The prefent edition is ele- 
gantly printed, and {ome new pieces, of {maller compafs, are now 
added, viz. | 
On the Author of the Ballad called The Children in the Wood. 
To Lady Catherine Murray. 

. The dying Lover’s Requett. 
‘Toa Lady who lamented fhe could net fing. 
. To the Countefs of Jerfey. 
» To Mrs. Montagu: 
. Epitaph on Mr. James Robfon. “ 
- The verfes to Mrs. Montagu allude to her fall, as fhe was going 
down the ftairs, on the preceding day, at St. James’s: ; a 
' ‘ Ye radiant Fair! ye Heres of a day, : 
Who heedlefs laugh your little hour away ! 
-Let caution be your guide, when next ye {port | 
Within the precinéts of the fplendid court : roy “rend 
Th’ event of yeferday for prudence calls, 
Tis dangerous treading where Mrnerva falls.’ 

Mr. Jerningham is a favourite with the mournful Mufe; yet we 
think there are, in feveral parts of his fs melancholy performances, 
fuch indications of a gayer turn, as feem to premife him a gracious 
reception, if he would, oceafionally, pay his court to THALIA. 

Art. 37. An Ode addrefled to’ the Society of Univerfal Good- 
- Will. By the Author of the Monody on the-Death of John Thur- 
low, Efq. 4to. as. Norwich printed; and fold by Baldwin 4a 

London. 1785. 4 ) jag 

Mr. J. Walker here celebrates the praifes of 4 benevolent fociety, 
eftablifhed in Norwich +, formerly ftyled The Scots Sociesy, the chief 
obje& of which is the relief of diftreft foreigners, &ec. ‘for whom 
hitherto no provifion has been made by law. The verfes are nat 


VONEO Ly 


unworthy of the fubject ; they:are harmonious, and tender. E , | 


Art. 38.° Poetical Attempts; by the Author-of Thoughts upon 
; Creation. 12m. 25.68. Cadell. 1784. ri 
We know not how this colle&tion has happened’ fo ‘long*to lie unt 
noticed, nor is it of fufficient value for us to think any apology to 
our Readers neceflary on this account. Of the pieces which com- 
pole it, few have any ftriking beauties, and no ‘one of them will 
confute the poet’s affertion, that a faultlefs monfter-has never been 
feen, : 
The moft remarkable poem in the volume is a long Pindaric Ode, 
in blank verfe—in which there are no veftiges of dithyrainbic bold- 
nefs,—-nor can we cry out, Fervet, immenfufgne ruit!—It is dn un- 
happy attempt to produce a fpecies of compofition, which will pré- 
bably never fucceed in our language. +-* A-4 





> ie ——N 
~~ 


* See General Index to M. Rev. Clafs, Poetry. : 
t See Review for Auguft laf, p. 1§ 44 ee oe 
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In this colle&tion alfo is a new Mésstan—* but how unlike != 
Hyperion to a Satyr! i 

The tranflation from Horace’s Juteger Vite i is trifling the Love- 
poems deferve little attention, We have read. Hammond and Lyt- 
telton. 

The Auhor has added, but without any notice in the title-page 

or-dedication—a tale by a youth of fifteen,. which is,well enough for 

fifteen—and fome poems by a lady. As thefe are to be numbered, 
we fuppofe among the attempts, Critics bedumb! 

Att. 39+ The Impeachment : a Mock Heroic Poem. . 4to. ed ‘Gd. 

Stockdale. 1786. 

 Praifes Haftings, and abufes Burke, in tolarable verfe. Other 
charaQters are introduced by this poetical Wipper-in; and'.Lord 
North and Charles Fox ftand forward, next to the Grand Jmpeacher, 
as principal figures in the group., Hard names are plenteoufly be- 
ftowed on all who are.eminent in Oppofition ; ; while Mr. Pitt is cour- 
teoufly ftyled the ‘ Arrives of the Treafury-board !’+aye, ‘that 
Treafury- ‘board !—Whoever.is Atrides there, will never want poets, 
panegyrifts, and advocates of all defcriptions : nor fatyrifts and lam- 

ooners, to trim the jackets of thofe fad rogues the reftlefs Ours. 

Art. 40. The Patriot's Vifion; ory The Triumph of Oppofition. 

. 4to. 19. Stockdale. 1786. 

- An ironical inveQive againft the Lords and Gentlemen in Oppo- 
fition ; to which is tacked a word or two of gentle admonition to 

; \ey P——, 1 in early youth decorum’s foe.’ 

The poetry is /o—/o; and very incorreétly printed. 

Art. 41. The Exodus.. A Poem. By the Rev. Samuel Hayes, 
M.A. of ‘Trinity Cullens: Cambridge, and Uther of Wellmin- 
fter School. 4to. 2s. Dodfley. 1785. 

There are few diftinguithing features of poetical merit in. this 
piece, to entitle it to particular attention. The Author, however, 
m obtaining Mr. Seaton’s prize, ‘ has, had his. reward:’ and the 
Public will not refufe fome indulgence to a writer, who is. thus 
called on to weave the web of verfe as a tatk. E 

M MiIiscELLANEOUS, 

Art. 42. A genuine Narrative of Facts, which led to the Mur 
der of Patrick Randal M‘Donnel, E/q. near Caftlebar, i in the King- 

~ dom of Ireland ; for which George Robert Fitzgerald, E/quire, now 

~ ftands indicted. Containing the principal Incidents of Mr. Firz- 

- GERALD’s Lire, fo far as relates to his original Difpute with the 

- Deceafed, &c. By anImpartTiat Hanno. 8vo. 1s. Debrett. 
Mr. F.’s unhappy fituation, in confequence of the differences 

which had long fubtitt ed between him and his late father +, on ac- 

count of the old man’s partiality to his younger fon, Charles, forms 
the-principal bufinefs here ftated. There is little notice taken of the 
circumftances attending the murder of Mr. M‘Donnel ; but it is faid, 








os 


+ The conduct of the father appears, from. our Author’s ac‘ ount, 
in fo very unfavourable a light, that the Reader will hardly forbear 


(however prejudiced againft G. R. F.) to pity the fon of fo unnatural 
@ parent. 


that 
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that he previoufly rendered himfelf very obnoxious to George Robért 
Fitzgerald, by the ative part he had taken in the bickerings and 
difcord of the Fitzgerald family: fiding with the father againtt the 
eldeft fon.—The Author is an apologift for G. R. F. and concludes 
his pamphlet with a ‘ God fend him a good deliverance |” 

Art. 43. Bibliotheca Univerfalis Selecta. A Catalogue of Books, 

"ancient and modern, in various Languages and Faculties, and 

= almoft every Branch of Science and polite Literature ; in. 

cluding an extenfive Colleftion of Claffical, Critical, and Philo- 

. logical Learning ; colleéted, for the mof part, in Germany and the 

Netherlands: methodically digefted, with a View to render it ufe- 

- ful to Students, Collectors, and Librarians: to which is added, 

an Index of Authors, Interpreters, and’ Editors. Which wiil be 

- fold by Auton, by Semuel Paterfon, at his Great Room, in 

King-fireet, Covent Garden, on Monday, May 8th, 1786, and the 

Thirty-five following Days. $8vo. 5s. 6d. Boards. 

This Catalogue merits a place in a literary Journal, on account 
of its judicious and fkilful arrangement. It may be accepted asa 
model, by ftudents, librarians, &c. * to whom it will be ufeful, in- 
dependently of its connection with the great fale which has given 
birth to it. The volume came to our hands too late tq appear in our 


laft{ month’s Review; otherwife, we fhould have borne a more feae 


fonable teftimony to the merit of Mr. Paterfon, its very able com- 

piler. 

Art. 44. Hydrometrical Obfervations and Experiments in the 

Brewery. 8vo. 2s. Robinfon. 1785. 

Art. 45. Remarks on a Pamphlet intiteled, ** Hydrometrical 
Obfervations and Experiments in the Brewery ;” in a Letter to 
Mr. More,. Secretary to the Society for the Encouragement of 
Arts, &c. To which is fubjoined an Advertifment, pointing out 
the eafieft Methods of applying the Saccharometer, in order to 
— uniform Strength in Malt Liquors; addreffed to thofe 

rewers who may be averfe to Calculations. By J. Richardfon, 

8vo. 2s. Robinfon. 1785. 

However the partiality of men for their own particular inventions 
and improvements may generate contentions for preference, we are 
pleafed to find a fpirit of inquiry and experiment raifed in a profef- 
fion hitherto condufted according to vague opinions. Mr. Baver- 
ftock, a brewer at Alton in Hampthire, and Author of the ‘* Hy- 
drometrical Obfervations,” regulates his operations by a ¢ommon 
hydrometer; Mr. Richardfon, at Hull, ufes, and advertifes, a ftati- 
cal inftrument of a peculiar ftruéture, which he terms a faccharo- 
meter +: each of them is fufficiently fatisfied of the fuperiority of 


- 
~~ 





* « A Library,’ fays Mr. Paterfon, ‘ undigefted, is a chaos; of 
little more ufe to the owner, or to the Public, than fo many di- 
vided parts of inftruments: for books, in each clafs, or {cience, may 
be confidered as component parts of the fame inftrument; and to 
put them together properly, is very effential so the obferver, and to 
the ftudent. 

‘+ See Rev. Vol. LXXMI. p. so. 
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his own method; and this oppofition, which prevents their co- 
operating on one plan, proves a ftimulus to accelerate the iflue of 
two; fuccefs attend them both,—we will not interfere. 

It may neverthelefs be hinted to the Remarker, that however {u- 
perior he may be, or fuppofe himfelf to be, to Mr. Baveritock in the 
art of brewing philofophically, he triumphs over his competitor in 4 

ant ftyle of contemptuous language, unufual among true philo- 


fii 
Gaphins who proceed in experiments with cautious fteps, left they 


fhould tumble upon error; and they fpeak with modeily, from 
a conviction that even the higheft acquifitions of knowledge are ftill 


defeétive. N. 


Art. 46. The Life of Hyder Ally: with an Account of his 
Ufurpation of the Kingdom of Myfore, &c. By Francis Robfon, 
late Captain in the Honourable Eaft India Company’s Forces, 
8vo. 4s. Hooper. 1786. . 

The patriotic motives which gave rife to this publication, plead 
ftrongly in its favour, and claim fome mitigation of the feverity of 
frit critical juftice. 

Captain Robfon, feeling as an Englifhman, and a foldier, the 
many mifreprefentations, and falfities, contained in a hiftory of this 
preat Eaftern leader, publifhed by a French officer *, and tending to 
depreciate our national honour, and the charaéter of our troops, was 
defirous of doing jaftice to his country, and his fellow-foldiers. He, 
therefore, indignantly afflumed the pen, and has drawn up a plain, 
unadorned, narrative s in which truth moft compenfate for the want 
of elegance. Every foldier cannot write like Cafar. To the work is 
added, an authentic narrative of the fufferings of the prifoners of 
war, taken by Tippoo Saib: with a gloflary, neceflary for under- 


ftanding many Afiatic terms which occur in the narrative, Ge 


Art. 47. 4 candid and impartial Sketch of the Life and Governe 
ment of Pope Clement X1V. Containing many interefting Anec- 
dotes during that Period of Church Hiftory. Ina Series of Letters 
from Rome. 12mo. 2 Vols. | 5s« Dublin; London Symonds, 
178s. 

: The expulfion of the Jefuits was, to fay the lea, fo bold a mea- 

fure, that it is not furprifing that it fhould bring much odium upon 

the Pontiff under whom it was carried into execution. ‘The imme- 
diate fufferers would undoubtedly be inclined to treat his charaéter 
with rigour, as well as to offer every poflible apology for themfelves, 

Such are the views with which thefe volumes are written. The Au- 

thor, who is ne common fcribbler, appears to be well acquainted 

with characters and affairs in the Court of Rome; but entire impar- 
tiality and perfeét eandour muft not be expecied in his fketches. Hig 
account of the rife of the expulfion is curious ; and we with we had 
room to infert it.—The 3d volume of this work is advertifed, as 
publithed ; but is not come to our hands. 

Art, 48. 4n authentic Narrative of the remarkable Adventures, 
and curious Intrigues of Mifs Fanny Davies, the celebrated mo- 
dern Amazon, who received Sentence of Death at laft Chelmf- 


——— 





* See Rev, Vol. LXOXIIE. p. 74. 
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ford Affizes, for flealing 1250/. from: Mr. Wrigglefworth, 9 

Grazier. With a Frontifpiece, reprefenting the Fair One, both in 

her native Charms, and mafculine Drefs. 8vo. is, Jamefon. 

3786. 

Newgate biography is the loweft clafs of literature; but it is not 
the leaft ufeful ; for if examples of virtue and goodnefs tend to ex. 
cite our emulation, and to the improvement of our ufeful or orna. 
mental talents,—the details of human depravity ferve to inform us 
of what we ought to know, in order to guard us againft the infidious 
defigns, and wicked practices of the worthlefs and abandoned part of 
our motley fpecies.—This account of a female blackguard appears, 
as far as we are able to judge, to-contaip a number of extraordinary 
facts, that may be depended on. | 

EDUCATION. 

Art. 49. The Rotchfords; or the friendly Counfellor : defigned 
for the Inftruction and Amufement of Youth of both Sexes. -By 
M.P. Small izmo. 2 Vols. 3s. fewed. Marthall. | 
Thefe little volumes confit of tales and converfations taken from 

common occurrences, and well contrived to make good and ufeful 

imprefions on the minds of children. We with, however, that the 

Author had been more attentive to the tafte as well as morals of his 

pupils, and had taken more care to exprefs himfelf with correctnefs, 

Eafe and inaccuracy, fimplicity and vulgarity, are different things. 

By no means let him attempt to write verfe. Eg 

THEOLOGY and CONTROVERSY. : 


Art. 50: Selec? Devotions. (1.) For Families. (2.) For pare | 


ticular Perfons. (3.) For the Celebration of the Holy Eucharif. 

12mo. 1s. Rivington. 1785. 

Thefe devotions are chiefly fele&ted from the Liturgy of our 
Church, and from two very pious treatifes publifhed by Bithop Pa- 
trick, entitled, The dewout Chriftian: and The Chriftian Sacrifice. 

This felection was made by Dr. Apthorp; whofe aim ‘is to *re- 
vive the duties of perfonal and family religion, as well as to pro- 
mote public worfhip and the edifying celebration of the holy Eu- 
charift.? Though he difclaims all undue ftrefs on forms, yet he 
juftly confiders order as one great inftrument of religion and virtae. ’ 

We think thefe devotional exercifes calculated to promote a fpi+ 


rit of warm and genuine piety in the breafts of humble Chriftians, 


who are not too nice and critical with refpe& to certain terms of 
fpeech which are fuppofed to favour of fuperftition more than of 
reafon ; and cloud the fimplicity of the Gofpel under the_fhadow of 
myftery. gt = 
Art. 51. Appendix to the Scripture Lexicon. 8vo. 1s. ° John- 
fon. 178s. * : 
We have already given our opinion of ‘the atcuracy and utility of 
the work to which this is a fupplement« 3 ' 
- A few of the proper names'in the Canon of Scriptare were omitted 


in ‘the former publication ; and a great number of thofe which occur 
in the Apocryphal writings, becaufe they wére judged to be of jittle © 


confequence. 3 
This Appendix is publithed to fupply that defe&, and render the 


Lexicon as complete and extenfiye as poflible. Almoft all the proper 
I names 
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games mentioned in the Bible (including the apocryphal as well 
as canonical books) are inferted ;—many of the more diitinguifhin 
rites of the Jews are explained; and a brief account is given o 
feveral an:mals, plants, &c. that are not commonly known to un- 
Jearned readers, by their fcriptural names. 

Some miftakes of the. former work are corrected and the purchafers 
of the one ought to be fupplied with the other ; which, as far as we 
have exatnined it, appears to be a very proper fequel; and is exe» 
cuted with judgitent and fidelity. GB =el~ 4 ; 


-_. __ “.. 
—— 





Ss ER MON. 

The Sabbath. Preached in the Parifh Church of St. Stephen’s, Nor- 
wich, to promote the. Eftablifhment of Sunday Schools. By the 
Rev. Landcafier Adkin, A.M. Rector of Belaugh, near Norwich. 
8vo. 1s.6d. Wilkie. 1785... er | | 
A ferious and-fenfible declamation on the obligation of the Sab- 
bath, and alfo of a due attention tothe inftrugtion of youth, parti- 
cularly the children of the poor: on which account.the eftablifhment 
of Sunday fchools is warmly pleaded for, and urged in a popular 


4nanner. ‘The textis, Exod. xx. 8. 


—_ 


CORRESPONDENCE aad NOTES. 


cep To our READERS. | 
To the account given at p. 249 of our laft Review, we would with 








to add, that if 4 be made equal. to ——» at p. 251, it will thew 


how the feries may be produced from the true fum by expanded di- 
vifion, fo as to remove all ambiguity, or reafonable caufe of doubt. 





*,° If Precepror; and other free Inguirers—alias Queftion-a/fkers, 
had perufed the notices publifhed by us, many months ago, at the 
end of fome of our Reviews, feveral late inguifitive letters would, 
perhaps, have been fpared. We found it high time to leave off a 


~ .branch of bufinefs, by which, though we have had ¢onfiderable cuf- 


tom, xothing was ever gained.—Our time, and our pages, are too 
much engaged in the fervice of the Public, to be lavifhed in private, 
anonymous, and unavailing correfpondence. 





t*t M. R. has our thanks for-his ingenious and juft remarks on a 
recent performance ; but we think the occa/on too delicate for critical 
caftigation. ‘The refpeét due to parental feelings, on thofe melan- 
choly events, which are the feverett trials of human nature, forbids 
our publifhing the ftrictures hereby acknowledged ; but we fhould be 
glad to hear from M. R. on any fubject not liable to the objections 
which occurred to us on perufing thofe well-written obfervations,— 
the infertion of which we muft,-however reluctantly, decline. 





t+t A learned and entertaining letter from Ireland, dated Dingk, 
Aug. 17, 1785, and which relates to our account of the Baron de 
| Std 








466 CORRESPONDENCE, 


St. Croix’s refearches into the myfteries of Paganifm (Appendix to 
Rev. vol. Ixxi.) did not come to hand till very lately; but, though 
late, we propofe to print it in our next Appendix, which will fe 
publithed in July. 





t§t Our Oxford Correfpondent, Candidus, errs, exceedingly, in 
his conjectures on the caufes that have prevented a late treatife on 
E n from having yet appeared in the Review.—There are 
many—very many productions, of egual or greater importance, that 
have a prior right, in point of time, to a place in our literary vehicle, 
having waited months (we are afraid, in fome inftances, years) longer, 
for admiflion.—The fize and compafs of our Journal are found to be 
by no means equal to the wide extent of its plan. A monthly 
pamphlet of twice the bulk of the Review would fcarcely fuffice for 
the multiplicity of our new | peer oe a eager can be done, hows 
ever, fall be done, toward paying off our national debt. Mean. 
while, individuals, and our creditors at large, muft have patience ; 
there being no remedy, that we know of, but what would, perhaps, 
be thought worfe than the complaint.—For the reft, we have only. 
to thank Mr. Candidus for his kind offer of affiftance; but, at pre- 
fent, the reapers flatter themfelves that they are fufficient for the 


harvett, 








ttt The favour of Cantabrigienfis is acknowledged, 
§t§ L. Y.’s propofal is incompatible with our prefent engage- 
ments ; but the gentleman is, neverthelefs, entitled to our shanks 


gj A. W. has our thanks for his well-meant and friendly hint. 
‘We cannot, pudbjicly, be more explicit. 
> Gregory’s Effaysin our next ; alfo Hawkins’s Appeal, and Cows 
per’s Poems. 


~—— an 


ERRATUM in this Month's Review. 
P. 384, Art. 11, line 6, for ‘ Caracaturift,’ r. Caricaturift. 
Errata in April; viz. On the blue cover, in the Contents, for News 


ton’s Bible, read Witson’s; and in p. 300, Art. 37, 1. 12, 
for ‘ does enter,’ r. does not enter. 
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